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LHE SOUDAN—READING ‘THE PROCLAMATION OF THE BRITISH PROTECTORATE, SUAKIM THE RECENT ERUPTION IN THE STRAITS OF SUNDA—SAILING THROUGH PUMICE STONE 


Colonel Burnaby General Baker Admiral Sir W. Hewett 


REVIEW OF EGYPTIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIM BY ADMIRAL SIR W. HEWETT 


THE REBELLION IN THE SOUDAN 
FROM A SKETCH BY A BRITISH OFFICER AT SUAKIM 


THE GRAPHIC 


GENERAL GRAHAM’S VICTORY.——The so-called “rebels” 
of the Soudan are, in comparison with Arabi’s battalions at 
Tel-el-Kebir, as bull-dogs are to sheep, The fanatical 
courage which they displayed, the reckless daring with which 
they rushed on certain death, could not be excelled in any 
nation. The odds were tremendously against them. Spears 
and lances, however skilfully wielded, and personal pluck, 
however splendid, are bound to give way before disciplined 
ranks of soldiers armed with the latest inventions of science. 
At the same time, great credit is due to General Graham for 
the skilful disposition of his forces, and to his officers and 
men for the cheerful courage and unswerving tenacity which 
they displayed. Their foemen were worthy to be called the 
Zulus of Northern Africa, and any blundering or indecision 
might have converted what was a Ulundi into an 
Isandlwhana. But while giving all praise to the admirable 
behaviour of our soldiers, no conscientious man can regard 
this slaughter with complacency, especially when he reads 
the feeble subterfuges with which Mr. Gladstone strove to 
parry Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s objurgations. The simple and 
incontestable fact remains that the annihilation of Hicks 
Pasha’s force, the rout of Baker Pasha’s expedition, and 
the conflict of the 29th of February, are all incidents which 
might have been avoided had our Government. acted from 
the outset with vigour and decision. It is a curious proof 
of the contempt with which their Egyptian policy is 
regarded that on Monday many people believed the incredible 
rumour that directly after the fight at Teb they had recalled 
General Graham. Fortunately the rumour proved to be 
baseless, and there is good hope for believing that last week’s 
slaughter may stop the further effusion of blood. The 
Soudanese have been taught that a nondescript army of 
Egyptians and other nationalities officered by Europeans 
is, as “a man-slaying machine,” a very different apparatus 
from such a homogeneous force of “Franks” as that 
with which General Graham won the day at Teb. 


THE FRANCHISE BILL.-—The Opposition have decided 
to resist the Franchise Bill on the ground that the House of 
Commons ought to have before it “the entire scheme con- 
templated by the Government for the amendment of the 
representation of the people.” Nobody, however, supposes 
that this is the only, or even the principal, reason why they 
dislike the measure. If the “entire scheme” were submitted 
to Parliament, it would be as little to the taste of the Con- 
servatives as the Bill against which they now propose to 
vote. For some reason or other the members of the Tory 
party, while claiming to be more truly popular than the 
Liberals, find it impossible to trust the majority of their 
countrymen. They have always dreaded the extension of 
the franchise ; and if, in agreeing to the last Reform Bill, 
they went beyond their opponents in a democratic direction, 
that was due, not to any change in their convictions, but to 
the influence of the man of genius who happened to be their 
Leader. There is no indication that their fears on the 
present occasion are shared by any considerable number of 
politicians who have a general sympathy with the Liberal 
party. Mr. Goschen, in the very able speech which he con- 
tributed to the debate on the first reading, contended that it 
is unwise to make any one class predominant in the State, 
and that agricultural labourers ought to have had some 
experience in the working of local institutions before being 
called upon to exercise higher functions. He did not, how- 
ever, adopt the tone of an alarmist ; he went out of his way 
to express perfect confidence in the good sense of working 
men as a:class. Very few Liberals entertain even Mr. 
Goschen’s mild doubts. That the Franchise Bill has excited 
enthusiasm cannot, indeed, be said; but the supporters of 
the Government accept it cordially as a measure from 
which much good may be expected. Experience is unques- 
tionably in its favour. The first and second Reform Bills 
led to none of the terrible consequences which were pre- 
dicted ; and there is every reason to believe that the results 
of the third Reform Bill will be equally satisfactory. 


EXAMINING LUGGAGE——There has been an outery 
z stainst the Customs House officers who are alleged to have 
‘et dynamite enter the country ; but how are examiners of 
luggage te suspect dynamite in the innocent-looking 
packages, which may be labelled “Plate-powder,” or any- 
thing else? Jt is often said that experienced officers can 
tell by a man’s mere look whether he is carrying contraband, 
which means that they often pounce upon nervous 
individuals who are ill at ease with themselves for trying to 
smuggle two boxes of cigars. But the cool man, who is 
off-hand and peremptory in his manner, as well as free with 
his small coin, is pretty sure to avoid suspicion ; and it must be 
added that the Customs House officers are too much harried 
and bullied by travellers who don’t “tip” to be severe with 
those who do. As a class they get more hard words and 
less encouragement in doing their duty than any other 
public servants. As to hotel managers, it ought not to be 


difficult for them with a little vigilance to spy out visitors 
whose conduct or belongings are suspicious 3 and probably 
it would be very difficult for any man to introduce much 
dynamite into an hotel at this moment. But precautions are 
always relaxed after a' time, so that a criminal has only to 
wait. We ought all to be acting now exactly as if the 
four contemplated explosions had succeeded, and had caused 
immense destruction of life. But are we doing this, and 


how long shall we do it? 
ee ee eee 


THE Conco TREATY.—Within the memory of middle- 
aged men, not much was known about the Congo River, 
which was very indefinitely marked on the maps. It is now 
found to be one of the largest of African rivers, pouring into 
the sea a volume of water even exceeding that of the Nile. 
Over the vast regions of which this river is the main outlet, 
and whose capabilities have been recently explored by Stanley 
and Johnston, Portugal has for centuries exercised a vague 
and indeterminate sovereignty. Most of the other available 
regions of the world being already occupied by colonists, the 
nations of Europe have of late years more and more turned 
their attention towards the “ Dark Continent ;” and a feeling 
has arisen that the Portuguese are not justified in mono- 
polising a vast tract’ of the earth’s surface, of which they 
make little or no use. This, and their tendency to levy 
prohibitory Customs’ duties, have been the cause of the 
negotiation of the Treaty which has just been signed by our 
own and the Portuguese Governments, but which is to be 
submitted to Parliament for ratification. The main features 
of the Treaty are, first, that it formally recognises the 
Sovereignty of Portugal on the Congo, but fixes a definite 
frontier to that Sovereignty; secondly, that it places the 
leviage of Customs’ duties under the control of an Anglo- 
Portuguese Commission ; and, thirdly, that it makes arrange- 
ments between the two nations for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. It is not easy to see much to complain of in 
this Treaty. Nobody supposes that if we had refused to 
admit the claims of the Portuguese, the native chiefs would 
have been left to themselves; on the contrary, the region 
would have become an intriguing-ground for representatives 
of various nations, with the possible result of a European 
war. And we incline to think that, just because of their 
inertness, the Portuguese are the best custodians of this 
region. Countries whose climate makes them the Aaditat of 
dark-skinned races are usually happier under the sway of 
the easy-going, rather indolent peoples of Southern Europe, 
than when dominated by the pushing go-ahead Anglo-Saxon, 


IRELAND AND THE FRANCHISE.——At one time it was 
thought that the inclusion of Ireland in the Franchise Bill 
would be opposed even by some members of the Liberal 
patty. The proposal has been persistently resisted by the 
most prominent Liberal journal in Scotland; and it seemed 
not improbable that, in this respect, the Scotsman repre- 
sented the feeling of a considerable number of those 
politicians who would formerly have been called Whigs. It 
turns out, however, that the position taken by the Scotsman 
is exceptional. Liberals seem to be all but unanimously of 
opinion that it would be foolish to give Ireland a new cause 
of complaint ; and that, if the masses of the Irish people are 
vehemently opposed to the connection of their country with 
England, they ought to have an opportunity of letting ‘ their 
real sentiments be known. Mr. Gladstone is much mistaken 
if he supposes that his notions as to what should be done for 
Ireland in the Redistribution Bill will be received with equal 
favour. He holds that the present representation of Ireland 
should be maintained ; but he has not advanced a single 
argument which tends to prove either the justice or the 
expediency of this suggestion. The population of Ireland is 
steadily decreasing, while that of England is as steadily 
increasing. What possible reason can there be for omitting 
this fact from consideration? In a letter to the Zzmes the 
other day, an authoritative writer, who calls himself 
“ Statist,” contended that “Ireland would have an ample 
share of representation in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom with less than seventy members.” In this calcula- 
tion he took into account taxation as well as population ; but 
even on the basis of population alone Ireland has a fair claim 
only to ninety members, and in the course of a few years this 
claim may be considerably reduced. It is incredible that, 
in a matter of such vital importance, England should allow 
Ireland to profit at her expense, 


“How THE RicH Live.”———Lady John Manners has 
probably heard of Seneca writing the praise of Poverty on a 
golden table. Her. picture of the gross way in which some 
of the rich live is open to the objection of raising many 
delicate social questions which the world is not yet prepared 
to settle, though there are too many political quacks who are 
ready with ill-considered schemes for settling them. As 
every damage which a man does to himself inflicts injury 
upon the community, it is obvious that men who pamper 
themselves by over-indulgence in eating and drinking, 
destroying their health and morals, and setting mis- 
chievous examples, work evil in many unseen ways. But 
it is a beneficent dispensation of Providence that no evil 
bears only bad fruits. We may not go so far as Pope, and 
say: “All partial evil universal good,” but we may at least 
remember that every luxury in which the rich indulge brings 
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money to somebody. There is no waste in Nature, but, as 
Paley finely said to a young spendthrift : “You are only 
making crumbs of your guineas, and they will fall into poor 
men’s laps.” Of course it shocks any man to think of 
roysterers tippling and spilling rich wines, and spoiling 
choice food which might save the life of some poor woman in 
the next street; but it is shocking, also, to think of poor 
people huddling and shivering in cold filthy homes while the 
rich have in their well-warmed houses many more rooms 
than they want. There are many ugly spots on the face of 
our Society, but seeing is not curing. 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND THE DYNAMITARDS. 
——American journalists tell us that if we can bring forward 
evidence sufficient to justify the extradition of the persons 
suspected of the recent outrages at London railway stations, 
their Government will not fail to fulfil its legal obligations. 
This is rather cold comfort. It is like saying, “If you will 
put some salt on the bird’s tail we will catch it for you.” 
What we, on this side of the Atlantic, who are the victims 
of these villainies, would prefer is that the United States 
authorities should view these miscreants as enemies of the 
human race, as outside the law, and that they should break 
up their organisations without form or ceremony. It is, 
however, most improbable that such vigorous action will be 
taken, The Irish vote is a powerful engine in American 
politics, and both Cabinet and Congress are loth to offend 
it. And without doubt there would be a tremendous out- 
cry among the American Irish if the President were to 
yield up persons accused of these offences to almost certain 
death or lifelong imprisonment in this country. Then it 
must be remembered that nations are uncharitable about 
their neighbours’ political offenders. The complacent 
Englishman is wont to think that the grinding despotism of 
Russia breeds Nihilists. The average American believes, 
likely enough, that Irish-American Fenianism is traceable to 
the doings of Anglo-Irish landlords. John Bull refused to 
give up Dr. Bernard for conspiring to murder Napoleon IIL. ; 
Jonathan refuses to meddle (unless the clearest evidence is 
adduced) with Fenian heroes who leave explosive packages 
in cloak-rooms with the view of mangling and mutilating 


railway passengers. 


Kuartoum.—lIt may be hoped that Parliament will 
still be able to force Mr. Gladstone to reconsider his decision 
as to the abandonment of Khartoum. He pleads that 
Khartoum is in the Soudan, and that the Soudan is to be 


- given up with the general consent of Englishmen; but 


Suakim is also in the Soudan, and Suakim is to be retained. 
Why should not Khartoum be retained also? It is impos- 
sible that we should leave the town without setting up in it 
some kind of government ; and the universal opinion of the 
natives seems to be that the only man connected with the 
Soudan who can be entrusted with supreme power is Zebehr 
Pasha. His supremacy would mean the continuance of the 
slave traffic. No doubt he would accept as many conditions 
as we might please to propose; but we should have no 
means of enforcing them, and no local influence would be 
strong enough to contend with him. On the other hand, if 
England in the name of Egypt held Khartoum, the slave 
traffic could be steadily discouraged ; and by the creation of 
the much talked-of railway between Suakim and Berber we 
might hope to develop all the elements of prosperity which 
the Soudan possesses. If the retention of Khartoum were 
likely to occasion a great deal of trouble, something might 
be said for Mr. Gladstone’s resolution ; but now, when the 
power of England has been demonstrated, it would be tar 
more troublesome to go away than to remain. Ia this 
matter Mr. Gladstone is striving, as he has so often striven 
lately, to maintain a show of consistency which cannot be 
maintained without the sacrifice of the interests both of 


Egypt and of England.- 


FOREIGNERS IN ENGLAND.——Sir William Harcourt is 
perhaps too sanguine in thinking that existing laws give him 
power enough to cope with foreign desperadoes who visit 
these shores; but it is satisfactory to hear that he will not 
o ask for more powers should he find himself mis- 


scruple t 
ng strangers to show 


taken. There can be no question of requiri 
passports, for the passport system has long ago been shown 
to be vexatious and ineffective. Though passports are not 
so easily obtained in every country as they are here, they 
have always been held to prove too much in-favour of those 
who were provided with them.. They were accepted as 
certificates of respectability, which they are not. What we 
ought to do, and shall be compelled to do some day, is to 
insist, as other nations do, that aliens who come here shall 
furnish evidence as to their identity, and satisfy our police 
that they have either the actual means or fair prospects ot 
supporting themselves in this country. We have enough 
to do with our own poor, without harbouring aliens whose 
names and antecedents we do not know, and who, flying 
from justice in their own countries, are too often tempted by 
our imprudent hospitality to continue their malpractices 
here. If we go no further, to start with, we ought to act like 
our neighbours, in ordering out of the country all foreigners 
who are vagrants, who have been convicted of offences 
against the laws, or who might be reasonably suspected of 
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leading dishonest lives, There might be some difficulty 
in dealing with Irish-Americans on this plan, but it is one 
which would have to be overcome. 
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BEET-ROOT SUGAR,——This industry has undergone 
many fluctuations. As everybody knows, it began under the 
pressure of dire necessities, The great Revolution in F rance 
produced an imitative revolt among the negroes of the 
French West India Colonies, with the result of a sugar 
famine. The beet-root farmer came to the rescue ; Napoleon 
encouraged him warmly; and, by the time of the Battle of 
Waterloo, beet-root growing, for the purpose of sugar- 
making, had become an important industry on the Continent. 
But it was dependent greatly on artificial advantages : it paid 
no duty, and therefore was practically bounty-fed by the 
Colonial sugar, which paid heavy duties. We can well 
remember that in the political economy treatises of forty 
years ago the beet-root sugar manufacture was always cited 
as “a frightful example” of Protection 2 outrance, The 
Colonists complained bitterly, whereupon duties were 
gradually levied on the beet-men. But now came another 
piece of luck for beet-root : in 1848 the French slaves were 
emancipated, and the sugar imports fell off enormously, From 
that time onwards the beet-root industry has become more 
and more firmly established, and the processes of manufac- 
ture have been largely improved. Germany alone produces 
9,000,000 tons of beet-root; half the sugar consumed last 
year in the United Kingdon was made from European-grown 
beet ; and it is quite possible that, before the close of the 
century, the temperate world will be able to supply its needs 
in sweets without troubling the tropics. Hitherto, sugar- 
beet growing experiments in this country have been ona 
small and unsatisfactory scale; but now a sugar factory is 
about to be erected at Lavenham, in Suffolk, provided the 
adjoining farmers will supply the needful raw material. As 
grain-crops rarely pay expenses, and as all men cannot turn 
jam-makers, it is fervently to be hoped that the enterprise 
will answer. Our chief fear is that our summer heat {it is 
below that of North Germany) is not great enough or 
constant enough for the proper ripening of the root. 


MINORITIES,—The question of the representation of 
minorities is likely very soon to become one of the most 
urgent political questions of the day. And it will certainly 
deserve all the prominence it may receive. It is not, of 
course, disputed that, in countries which possess thoroughly 
representative institutions, the majority must always in the 
end have its way. That is an inevitable consequence of 
the representative system, and few Liberals would be dis- 
posed to change it if they could. But there is no reason why 
the majority should act without hearing all that minorities 
have to say. On the contrary, the true conception of the 
democratic method of government implies that there shall 
be ample opportunity for the expression of every shade of 
opinion ; and if this is denied, the democracy may be called 
by fine names, but in reality it becomes merely a very 
disagreeable form of tyranny. It is sometimes said that 
minorities can make themselves heard without being repre- 
sented in Parliament; and that is so. But they cannot 
make themselves heard so effectually, or with so good a 
chance of exercising a direct and wholesome influence on 
legislation. The difficulty is to devise some scheme which 
shall be simple in its main outlines, and perfectly fair to 
majorities as well as to minorities. Mr. Mill was an ardent 
advocate of Mr. Hare’s scheme; and in Utopia it would, no 
doubt, work admirably. In practical England it would 
probably cause much confusion. No plan will have a chance 
of success unless its supporters can show that it will fit easily 
into existing arrangements. 


A MEMORIAL To DICKENS.—Because Charles Dickens 
prayed in his will that “no monument, memorial, or testi- 
monial whatever” should be erected to him, that would be 
no reason for deferring to his wishes if monuments were 
raised by vote of Parliament, and could be held to confer 
national honour. As this is not the case, as our climate 
lends itself very little to the preservation of statuary, and as 
most of the statues erected in London are poor things to 
look at, it is quite possible that the novelist’s antipathy 
towards such memorials amounted simply to a distaste for 
being caricatured. Dickens’s books have made him a monu- 
ment ere perennius. Better that he should have no other, 
than that his image should be set up among the smoke and 
weather-stained specimens of mediocre statuary which are 
‘to be found in various parts of London. Not to be unjust 
towards our English artists it must be noted that the diffi- 
culties of commemorating literary workers happily and 
strikingly in bronze or marble are very great. Houdon’s 
statue of Voltaire looks very well in the vestibule of the 
Thédtre Francais, but the open-air copy of it in one of the 
streets cuts a very paltry figure. The lately inaugurated 
statue of Alexandre Dumas is not a success, and that of 
Balzac, which is to be set up soon, is understood to have 
given immense trouble to all concerned in designing it. 


NOTICE. _-Wtth this Number és issued an EXTRA FOUR- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing Illustrations of SCENES in 
the LIFE of GENERAL GORDON, with Descriptive Letter- 
press by A. Egmont Hake. 
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[NSTITUTE OF PAINTERS in OIL-COLOURS, 
PICCADILLY. FIRST EXHIBITION will CLOSE SATURDAY, March 15. 


Open from ro a.m. tills p.m, Admission rs. Illustrated Catalogue, rs. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


“THE ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 

ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL ARTISTS, including M. FORTUNY'S 
Picture ‘IN THE VATICAN,” is NOW OPEN at ARTHUR TOOTH and SONS’ 
NEW GALLERIES, 5 and 6, Haymarket, opposite Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Admission, One Shilling, including Catalogue. 


HE VALE OF TEARS. —DORE’S LAST GREAT 
PICTURE, completed a few days before he died, Now on VIEW at the 
DORE GAI.LERY, Bee New Bond Street, with “CHRIST LEAVING THE 
URATORIUM,” and his other Great Pictures. From 10 to 6 Daily. One Shilling. 
sl ANNO DOMINI.” By EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This 
+ 4 Great Work is NOW ON VIEW, together with Commendatore Crseur’s Picture 
of “CHRIST BORNE TO THE OMB,” and other Important Works, at THE 
GALLERIES, 168, New Bond Street. ‘'ento six. Admission 1s, 


NEW PICTURES ON VIEW. 
SAVOY HOUSE, 113, STRAND. 
ARTISTS’ PROOFS OF “HERE THEY COME.” A Remarkably Cleyer Picture 
by Biinks and Pratt. 
THE YOUNG PRINCE, By Rosa BoNHEUR and GILBERT. 
HIS ONLY FRIEND, By Briton Riviere and STEELE, 
POMONA. By i E, Mitzais and S. Cousins, R.A. 
Engravings of * WEDDED,” “ POMONA," “VIOLA,” “HIS ONLY FRIEND," 
“SMOKER,” “HARMONY,” &c.,, 21s. each. 
GEO REES, Savoy House, 115, Strand, London. Near Waterloo Bridge. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S EXHIBITION.—The THIRD 
ANNUAL SPORTSMAN’S EXHIBITION will be held at the Agricultural 
Hall, London, March 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15th, 1884. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S EXHIBITION.—Under the patronage 

ot His Grace the Duke of Grafton, His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., 
M.F.H.; His Grace the Duke of Rutland, K.G., M.F.H.; His Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton and Brandon, P.C.; His Grace the Duke of Montrose, K.T.; His Grace the 
Duke of Athole, His Grace the Duke of Portland, His Grace the Duke of, Manchester, 
K.P. ; His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G, ; His Grace the Duke of Westminster, 
K.G. ; and many other distinguished noblemen and gentlemen. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S EXHIBITION, comprising every 
requisite in connection with Reaching and Driving, Hunting and Riding, 
Aquatics, Bieycling and Tricycling, 

illiards, &e. 


Shooting, Racing, Coursing, Yachting, an 
Fishing, Cricket, Athletics, Lawn Tennis, Archery, Fencing, 
Pictures and Prints of all kinds. 


"THE SPORTSMAN’S EXHIBITION opened Thursday, 
March 6th; closes Saturday, March 5th. Admission—One Shilling. Manager, 


JOHN H. RAFFERTY, Agricultural Hall; Secretary, HARRY ETHERINGTON, 
152, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Sporting 


Doors open at 7.45. 
Prices from 13, to 
Telephone, 3700. 


ST: JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
ENTIRE CHANGE OF THE MUSICAL PORTION 


OF THE 
. MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 
ENTERTAINMENT. 
The New Programme will be given 
EVERY NIGHT at 8 
4 MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS at 3and 8, 
Tickets and places can be secured at Austin’s Office, St. James's Hall, 


M® and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT,— 

ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE.—Managers, Messrs. 
ALFRED RERD and CorNEY Grain.—"A MOSS ROSE RENT," by Arthur Law, 
music by Alfred J. Caldicott; and Mr. Corney Grain’s New ‘Edition of an ol 
Musical Sketch, entitled “*SPRING'S DELIGHTS,” concluding with ‘A DOUBLE 
EVENT," by Arthur Law and Alfred Reed, music by Corney Grain.—Morning Perfor- 
mances every Tuesday, ‘Thursday, and Saturday at 3 Grelock. Evenings, Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday at 8. Stalls, 5s, and 3s. Admission 2s. and rs, 


O SCAR_ BERINGER’S SEVENTH ANNUAL  PIANO- 
FORTE RECITAL at ST. JAMES'S HALL on WEDNESDAY AFTER- 
NOON, MARCH rth, at HALF-PAST THREE, 
peonste Greg: Fantasia in C major, Schumann. Works by Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
‘ausig, &c. 
Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, One Shilling, 
Tickets at Messrs. Stanley Lucas and CO., Austins, and usual Agents. 


BRIGHTON -—Frequent Trains 


From Victoria and London Bridge, 

Also Trains in connection from ensington and Liverpool Street. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available (or eight days, 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets at Cheap Rates, 
Available to travel by all ‘Trains between London and Brighton. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday 
From Victoria 10.0 a.m., Fare ras, 6d., inclading Pullman Car. 
Cheap Hall-Guinea First Class Day ‘Tickets to Brighton 
Every Saturday, from Victoria and London Bridge, 

Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 

Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday, 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.50 p.m. 

Pullman Drawing Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton. 
Through Bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 

On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


PARIS.—SHORT EST CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Soc Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, AND ROUEN. 
Cheap Express Service Weekdays and Sundays. 
From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 80 p.m. 
Fares—Single, 335., 245., 178. 3 Return, sss., 398., 30s. 
Powerful Paddle Steamers, with excellent Cabins, &c. 
Trains run alopaside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &e. 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued, enabling the holder to visit 
All the principal places of interest, 


FYMCIZETS and evan ntl De ae 

“TICKE TS and every information at the Brighton Company’s 

West End General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Diccadiliy, and 8, Grand Hotel 
Buildings, ‘Trafalgar Square; City Office, Hay's Agency, Cornhit 

Circus ; also at the Victoria and London Bridge Stations. 

{By Order), a 

J. P. KNIGHT, General Manager. 


1; Cooks, Ludgate - 


SAILING THROUGH 


Sincz the occurrence of the terrible volcanic disturbances 
last August in the Straits of Sunda, many vessels have encoun- 
tered immense floes of pumice-stone in the Eastern seas. The 
s.s. Martborough passed through one of these floes on January 
17th, on the voyage between Saigon and Sourabaya. Her 
position at noon was 4.31.20 south; III.I.0 east ; distance 
320 miles south by east from Hog Island, Straits of Sunda. 
The photographs (which were instantaneous) were taken from the 
starboard quarter boat, swung out on the davits, just as the 
ship was going full speed among the thickest of it. The sensa- 
tion in passing through the pumice-stone was most peculiar, many 
of the passengers saying that it reminded them of driving along a 
newly-laid gravel walk. The crew fished up the pumice-stone in 
baskets, some of the pieces being over two feet in diameter.—Our 
engraving is from a photograph by Mr. W. C, Jack, Chief Engineer 
of ss. Marlborough, 


THE REBELLION IN THE SOUDAN 
AFTER BAKER PASHA’S DEFEAT 


“Tus sketch,” writes Major G. D. Giles, “‘ represents Admiral 
Sir W. Hewett reviewing the Egyptian troops. ‘The troops being 
formed, Admiral Hewett, accompanied by General Baker Pasha and 
his Staff, rode down the line. After this there was a march past, 
General Baker standing with his sword drawn, and Admiral Hewett 
saluting in return to the salutes of the various regiments as they 
passed. Line was then formed again, and ‘God Save the Queen’ 
was played, the troops presenting arms. This was the first public 
notification to the troops that a British officer was in supreme 
command, and that the Egyptian rule in the Soudan had given place 
to that of England, 


GATEWAY LEADING INTO THE SUAKIM BAZAAR 

‘*THIs sketch represents the Egyptians at Suakim reading the 
Proclamation announcing that the town was ina state of siege, and 
that England had assumed the Protectorate. The Proclamation, 
written in Arabic, was posted upon the doors of the gateway into 
the Bazaar. Groups of people of all kinds stopped to read it. 
There has been a noticeable difference in the Bazaar since, and 
order is being gradually established. ; 


SCENE IN SUAKIM ON RECEIPT OF THE NEWS OF THE FALL OF 
SINKAT 


** To any one who has never been in the East, and is unacquainted 
with the utter abandonment of grief to which African women give 
way, the scene represented in my sketch will be almost incredible. 

**On the receipt of the news in Suakim that Sinkat had fallen, the 
widows and female relations of the murdered Sondanese soldiers 
crowded into the streets and gave vent to their feelings. Uttering 
the most heartrending cries, intermingled with curses on the white 
officers who had led their loved ones out to destruction, they pro- 
strated themselves on the ground, tearing their raiment, and throwing 
dust on their heads. The scene was most painful.” 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR G. GRAHAM, V.C., K.C.B. 


MajoR-GENERAL SiR GERALD GraHaM, K.C.B., who com- 
mands the force now acting against Osman Digna in the Eastern 
Soudan, is the son of the late R. H. Graham, Esq., ‘M-D., 
of Eden Broads, Cumberland. He was born in 1831, received 
his military education at Woolwich, and entered” the Royal 
Engineers in 1850. He served inthe Crimea, and was present at the 
battles of Alma and Inkerman, He led a ladder-party 1o the assault 
of the Redan, for which he was awarded the Victoria Cross. He 
was twice wounded during the campaign, In 1860 he went to 
China, and served at the assaults of Tangku and the Taku Forts, 
and was present at the surrender of Pekin. -He was also wounded 
during this campaign. In 1881 he was promoted to be Major- 
General, and in the autumn of the following year was appointed to 
the command of the Second Brigade of the Egyptian Expedition. 
He was present at the engagements of El-Magfar and Tel Mahuta, 
the two actions of Kassassin, in the first of which, with 1,700 
men, he beat off an attack of 10,000 of Arabi’s followers, and 
at the Battle of Tel-el-Kebir. For his services in the campaign 
he received the thanks of Parliament, and when peace was restored, 
was left in charge of a brigade at Cairo. When, on Baker Pasha’s 
defeat, the British Government decided to send an exptditionary force 
to Suakim to relieve the beleaguered garrisons of Sinkat and Tokar, 
General Graham was appointed to the command, Of the success 
of his arrangements, his victory at Teb, and subsequent occupation 
of Tokar, we speak elsewhere. On Monday evening Mr. Gladstone 
paid a graceful tribute in the House to the manner in which he 
had performed his task. General Graham married the daughter of 
George Durrant, Esq., of Elm Hall, Suffolk, and widow of the Rev, 
G. B. Blocker, Rector of East and West Rudham, Norfolk.—Qur 
portrait is from a photograph by O. Schoefft, Cairo, 


THE CHURCH OF ST. URBAN, TROYES 


TROYES, the ancient capital of Champagne, and chief town of the 
Department of the Aube, suffered grievously from the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, when many of its most industrious citizens 
were banished, and its present population amounts to only two- 
thirds of the 60,000 which it boasted in the days of Henry IV. There 
is much that is interesting in Troyes. Some of the old houses, 
built of timber and plaster, or pargeting, exactly in the old English 
style, are still extant, and it possesses (or rather did possess, for 
many of them are abandoned to decay or turned to other uses) no less 
than twenty-four stately Gothic churches. The most remarkable 
of these are St. Madeleine, celebrated for its beautiful rood screen of 
white stone, and St. Urban, which ranks with Chartres Cathedral 
and La Ste. Chapelle as one of the architectural glories of France. 
St. Urban consists of choir and transept, the nave never having been 
completed ; indeed the site upon which it should have been built 
has long since been covered with houses. The church contains 
a good deal of open tracery, such as is found at Cologne, 
but of which there are very few examples on the French 
side ofthe Rhine, Marshal Vauban, who studied Gothic architecture 
attentively, used to say of this church that it was built of cozpov, 
remnants). Sw 
Our sh aaion is from a drawing by Mr. Wyke Bayliss in the 
Exhibition of his collected works at Messrs. Dowdeswells’ Gallery 
in New Bond Street. The drawing belongs to Miss Ellis, of Clap- 


ham Park, 
A MALAY KALIFA AT CAPE TOWN 


Some European visitors were allowed to be present at one of 
these peculiar Mahomedan ceremonials which took place recently in 
the house cf a leading Malay citizen of Cape Town, — : 

The guests were politely escorted to their seats in a spzcious 
square-built room of the Dutch type. In front of them was a 
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A MALAY KALIFA AT CAPETOWN 
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gorgeous piece of framework, surmounted by the crescent and 
crossed scimitars, and decorated by some large flags from Mecca, 
This shrine is termed a Prabo, and behind it was seated, cross- 
legged, a Hadji, who was also a Gatiep, or elder of the Church. 
In front of him was a formidable array of daggers, swords, and 
long skewers. Along the two remaining sides of the room were 
seated some twenty or thirty Malays, while the doorways were 
thronged by others-of the Mahomedan faith. = 

Then began the ritual. Incense was burnt, tambourines were 
beaten, and a series of inspiriting choruses were sung. While the 
noise was at its height, four Malays sprang up, and each seized a 
couple of daggers, with which they apparently: stabbed themselves 
in the arms, body, and legs, dancing meanwhile like dervishes. 
After this a man walked backwards and forwards over a row of 
naked swords, held. up horizontally by twelve Malays, steadying 
himself on the shoulders of the holders. He afterwards exhibited the 
soles of his feet, which were neither cut nor lacerated, although the 
swords were genuine blades. More singing and tambourining 
followed, after which another devotee stepped in front. A skewer 
was run through the lobe of each ear, and two more were passed 
from his mouth through both cheeks. Thus trussed, he bowed tc 
the visitors and—made a collection. Another performer seemed to 
gouge out one of his eyes with a sword, others placed their arms in 
the flame of a torch, How it is done, we cannot say, Nobody 
was hurt, yet we think Kalifas are most pleasant to those who take 
no part in them. 

The ceremony ended with a hospitable handing round of coffee 
and biscuits. We abridge the foregoing from an article in. the 
Cape Times.—Our engraving is from a sketch by Lieut.-Colonel 
H.G. Robley, 1st Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 


‘**WAR-GAME” 
See page 227, 


THE RUSSIAN ANNEXATION OF MERV 
See page 228, 


LORD ROSSMORE 


Most Irish loyalists, and the great majority of those Englishmen 
who can heartily and sincerely drink the old-fashioned toast of 
‘*Church and Queen,” sympathise with Lord Rossmore rather than 
with the Government in the recent difficulty. They may admit that 
his lordship “was technically in the wrong, and that therefore the 
Government were compelled to remove him from the Commission of 


THE 


3. Infernal Machine Found at Paddington Station: (a) The Pistol; (8) Revolving 
{a) Holes in which the Detonators were placed ; (n) Place from which the 


the Peace, but nevertheless there is a general feline pied ioe 
has been deprived of his magisterial privileges, e soe ore here 
particle of his honour. In our opinion the gt as Asani te 
Nationalists much too tenderly. Why should : 7 gs seer tae: 
way to protect people: who invaded the ne Dek: vd alesse 
Treland for the express purpose of stirring up disattectio i se 
violent language has undoubtedly tended to preniese T e maiden 
and other outrages of the last few years? ees € geen 
ment decided to protect these apostles of se es hei isted 
Rossmore’s offence was that, although Leeann ta “ Stee e 
on leading his followers by a road where they woul te ages 
into collision with the Nationalists. As a matter Ay Wis e 
Government, who permit the slaughter of thousands of Sou nepeesi 
were so careful of the skins of these Nationalists that the eed 
serious casualty befel a poor Orange lad, done to death by the 
bayonets of the police. ba tee - 

Lord Rossmore, whose family name, | Westenra, indicates his 
descent from a distinguished Dutch family, Van be fearon il 
born in 1853. He served in the rst Life Guards, and succeedec his 
brother as fifth Baron in 1874, In 1882 he married Mittie, 
daughter of R. C. Naylor, Esq.—Our portrait 1s from a photograph 
by Robert Seggons, 13, Castle Place, Belfast. 


THE NEW SPEAKER 


Mr. ARTHUR WELLESLEY PEEL, youngest son of the late 
distinguished statesman, Sir Robert Peel, was bornin August, 1829. 
His mother was Julia, youngest daughter of the late General Sir 
John Floyd. He was educated at Eton, and at Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he took a second-class in Mathematical honours, 
He has sat in Parliament in the Liberal interest as M.P. for 
Warwick since 1865. He has held several subordinate Government 


- posts, having been Secretary successively to the Poor Law Board 


and the Board of Trade, Patronage Secretary to the Treasury, and 
Under Secretary for the Home Department. In 1862 he married 
Adelaide, daughter of the late Mr. William Stratford Dugdale, of 
Merevale Hall, Warwickshire. As Mr. Arthur Peel had not 
hitherto shone as an orator, his speech on the occasion of his 
election to the Chair caused a sensation of agreeable surprise. 
‘* Rarely has the House of Commons in these latter days,” says the 
Times, ‘listened to a speech more appropriate to the occasion, 
more graceful in diction, more impressive in delivery, more 
apposite in feeling, or more instinct with the best traditions of 
Parliamentary eloquence.”—Our portrait is from a photograph by 
Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street, W. ; 


We gave last week a succinct biography of this distinguished 
musical instructor, but, as we now publish his portrait, a few words 
more may be permissible. Mr. Hullah was born at Worcester, 
June 27th, 1812. He came at an early age to London, where he 
spent much of his life. After studying for a few years under 
Horsley, he entered the Royal Academy of Music in 1832, and there 
devoted himself to music and composition. As a composer of 
operettas Hullah won but little fame. His Village Coguettes is 
rather remembered because an obscure literary aspirant named 
Charles Dickens supplied the libretto than because of its intrinsic 
merits. His real business in life, namely, the instruction of large 
classes of pupils in vocal music, was yet tocome, He had been 
struck by Mainzer’s success in this line, and he went over to Paristo 
study the method of Wilhelm, Mainzer’s successor. His first classes 
were opened in Exeter Hall, and were designed to teach school- 
masters how to give instruction in vocal music. But the general 
public, as well as the schoolmasters, soon flocked to sit under Mr. 
Hullah, and his classes were crowded. Vet at the same time a 
violent opposition was raised against his system, which was con- 
temptuously styled ‘‘ Hullabaloo,” This opposition was long ago 
‘lived down” by Mr. Hullah, and it was almost universally acknow- 
ledged that he had done more than any single individual during this 
century for the cultivation of musical tastein thiscountry. Part-singing, 
at the time when he began his labours, had sunk toa very low position 
compared with that which it held in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when it formed an essential element in the ordinary educa- 
tion of young ladies and gentlemen. Until Hullah came to the 
rescue numbers of persons were unaware that they possessed musical 
voices at all, or, if they did know the fact, they did not know how 
to make them heard. The writer of these lines, like thousands of 
others, owes a debt of personal gratitude to John Hullah, since it 
was under his zealous instruction that vocal capacities were called 
forth which otherwise would probably have lain dormant. Through 
the mists of more than forty years he can still see the trim slight 
figure, the eager, vivacious face, the hair standing up round the 
head like a saint’s aureole, and the arm beating time with metro- 
phonic exactitude, The choral societies, which are now so numerous, 
but which were few and feeble forty years ago, owe much to 
Hullah’s initiative. 

Mr. Hullah, whose health had for long been declining, died on 
Thursday, the 21st ult. The funeral took place at Kensal Green on 
the following Tuesday, a large and distinguished assemblage of 
mourners being present.—Our portrait is from a photograph taken 
about the year 1877, 
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Winder ; (c) Trigger; (p) Hammer ; (£) Pistol Barrel—2, Cake of Dynamite (size 6 inches by 3 inches by 32 inch) ; 
Paper Covering, Bearing the Words, ‘ Atlas Powder—A,” was Torn Away.—3. Combined Cap and Cartridge 


for Pistol, actual size : (a) End of Cartridge, Showing the Indentation Caused by the Fallof the Hammer.—4. A Detonator (actual size) Containing Fulminate 
of Mercury.—-5. Fused Main Spring, Found at Victoria Station After the Explosion.— 6. Cash Box (Found at Paddington Station), Containing 
infernal Machine and Dynamite.—7. Leather Valise, Containing the Cash Box (a) Wrapped in Cloth, on Either Side 


of Which a Large Quantity of Dynamite was Placed 


THE DYNAMITE PLOTS TO DESTROY THE LONDON RAILWAY STATIONS—THE INFERNAL MACHINES 


THE NEW NIZAM OF HYDERABAD 

His Hicuness MEER Manoop Att KHAN BaHAapDur, the 
young Nizam of Hyderabad, who was installed with great ceremony 
Into the personal administration of his State by Lord Ripon on 
February 3rd, is seventeen years of age, having been born in 1867, 
He has been well educated under his tutors, Captain Clerk and Mr. 
Khron. He is said to be exceedingly sharp and intelligent, and to 
give promise of becoming a good ruler. In many respects. he 
presents a marked contrast to his father and predecessor. 
Nizam thoroughly hated the English, never entered the Residency 
but once, was never cordial to a European, and regarded, so says 
the Zimes of Jndia, the presentation of the G.C.S.L as a positive 
indignity. He never went out except in State, and never left his 
dominions. But British influence during a fifteen years’ minority 
has made a very different man of his son, who is devoted to travel, 
the dream of his life being to visit England, while he has scoured 
his dominions.from end to end. He talks English fluently, writes it 
fairly, is a capital rider and tent-pegger, a good shot, and fond of 
cricket. He is a quiet manly lad, who enjoys the balls at the 
Residency, and likes to entertain ‘his English friends and State 
officials, He has recently been suffering from an attack of cholera, 
but is now better.—The portrait of the Nizam is from a photograph 
by R. Molkenteller and Co., India. 

The State of Hyderabad extends to above 80,000 square miles, 
and contains an estimated population of 10,000,000. The capital, 
Hyderabad, is situated on the southern bank of the River Mousee, 
and is surrounded by a large wall. Amongst other architectural 
features there are a few good mosques, which are fair specimens of 
the Asiatic style, especially one shown in our illustration, the Mecca 
Musjid. This is certainly the finest specimen in the city, and stands 
near one of the Nizam’s palaces, being used by the Prince and his 
nobles daily. There also the remains of former Nizams are buried. 
The “‘ Char Minar” is a pretty piece of building in the city, situated 
at the junction of four roads. The “ Afzul Gung” Mosque is 
situated on the road leading to the city by the Delhi Gate, 


Mahomed Shah’s Tomb is situated at Golconda, six miles to the k 


west of the city.—Our engravings are from photographs kindly 
forwarded by the Rev. W. F. Archibald, Scottish Chaplain at 


Secunderabad. 
** DOROTHY FORSTER ” 
A New Srory, by Walter Besant, illustrated by Charles 
Green, is continued on page 233. 
AN ASCENT OF MOUNT WELLINGTON, TASMANIA 
See page 238 - 
A PETITION TO PARLIAMENT 


THE scene of Mr. Rainey’s picture is laid in the parlour or tap- 
toom of a village tavern. The petition lies on the table, and is being 


The late’ the landlord is expatiating to another custom 


very carefully perused by a customer before he makes up his mind 
to attach his signature. Meanwhile a gentleman ina smock frock 
has been brought in by three waggish friends. He is evidently a 
bit of a ‘‘softy,” and his mischievous associates are ‘ greening him 
up” (as schoolboys say) about the wonderful advantages which 
will accrue to the community at large, and to this village of 
Hoppenden in particular, provided that he, Simple Simon, attaches 
his precious sign-manual to the document in question. Meanwhile 
er—apparently a some- 
what sceptical party—on the good ‘effects which will be produced if 
the prayer of the petition is granted. It may be presumed, there- 
fore, as Boniface backs the petition, that its tenor is not such as the 
Blue Ribbon Army would approve of, and that it is intended, 
directly or indirectly, to facilitate the consumption of beer. If these 
primitive souls, who are filled with a sense of the importance of 


their proceedings, could see the languid indifference with which their , 


petition will be received at Westminster Palace, their enthusiasm 
would be somewhat abated. 


THE DYNAMITE OUTRAGES 

THE infernal machines recently discovered at Charing Cross, 
Paddington, and Ludgate Hill Railway Stations prove to be but 
cheap American alayum clocks, four inches in diameter, thus con- 
verted into dangerous tools for the wholesale destruction of life and 
property. The plate at the back of the clock having been removed, 
a small pistol, of a kind not purchaseable in this country, is securely 
fixed by means of copper wire in such a manner as to allow the 
trigger to be pressed by the revolving winder when the alarum runs 
down. This causes the pistol, first charged witha cartridge con- 
taining fulminate of mercury, to fire into some detonators similarly 
charged, which are inserted in a cake of dynamite placed near the 
barrel. As though to increase the chances of success, these 
detonators, from seven to ten in number, are connected by a quick- 
burning fuse. The machine, together with several cakes of 
dynamite, is then enclosed in a metal box, which is next wrapped 
in cloth or linen, in order to deaden the ticking noise of the clock, 
and placed in the middle of one of the compartments of a valise, 
having on either side several more cakes of dynamite, weighing 
some twenty pounds. As is now known, these apparently harmless 
valises were left in the cloak-rooms of the various stations ; but 
fortunately, except in one instance, the instruments failed to act, 
owing to the faulty construction of the clocks, and to the inefficient 
way in which’ the necessary alterations in them were effected. At 
Charing Cross and Ludgate Hill the pistol caps were not struck 
fairly by the hammer, and missed fire; at Paddington, the alarum 
winder was checked in its action by a small pin which projected 
from the brass plate below. Various circumstances prove that these 
dastardly outrages all originated from one source. After the 


explosion at Victoria Station, a portion of a fused main-spring was 
picked up, which, upon comparison, leaves no doubt that it formed 
part of aclock identical in character with those afterwards dis- 
covered. Again, portions of the paper in which the cakes of 
dynamite were enveloped, and bearing the brand, ‘ Atlas Powder, 
A,” were, in the Paddington case, torn away, but were subse- 
quently found in the bag at Ludgate Hill. 

The Government has offered 2,000/. reward for the perpetrators of 
these villanies, and the police seem to have got a ‘‘clue,” but, 
judging from past experience, it is difficult to have much hope that 
the guilty parties will be captured. 
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THE five days devoted to the discussion of policy in Egypt raised 
on the Vote of Censure have not satisfied the insatiable appetite of 
Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Ashmead Bartlett. What is 
even more important is that, the tail wagging the head, right hon. 
gentlemen on the Front Bench have developed the same passion, 
and are beginning to take the lead out of Lord Randolph’s hands in 
this matter. A curious and interesting illustration of the position of 
affairs happened on Monday night. The House had met with full 
knowledge of the great victory at Teb, where British prowess in 
the field was vindicated even more triumphantly than at Tel-el- 
Kebir. Following the ordinary usage, it might have been thought 
that a Government credited with such a success would begin to have 
an easy time of it, On the contrary, on scarcely any night since 
Parliament met have they been more browbeaten, 

Mr. Ashmead Bartlett began with the usual request for informa- 
tion, to which Lord Hartington replied by reading the correspon- 
dence that had passed between the War Office and General Graham 
immediately before the battle. Then Sir Stafford Northcote 
appeared on the scene, wanting to know what was the policy of 
the Government ; to which Lord Hartington replied that the imme- 
diate object of the Government was to secure the safety of the 
remnant of the garrison rescued at Tokar, and to provide for the 
safety of Suakim. There the matt: seemed inclined to rest for 
the evening, when diversion appeared frum an unexpected quarter. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson was discovered below the gangway signalling 
to the Speaker, At the same moment the irrepressible Mr. 
Ashmead Bartlett was, on the other side, semaphoring in the same 
direction, It was noticed at the time with some surprise that Lord 
Randolph peremptorily pulled down the Member for Eye, and in the 
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friendliest manner beckoned Sir Wilfrid Lawso: 

sidering that Sir Wilfrid is on all points, more sepedialli that, of io 
in Egypt, directly opposed to the Conservatives, this seem ad at, 
But Lord Randolph knew what he was doin ‘as was disc ae 
when Sir Wilfrid asked for leave to I eo yt ess 
debate in order to di h Adige pete sas djournment of the 

This intimation whe tonal wii a Soa ‘of fee 
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wrath from the Liberal side, and with ilarone ae tae 
Conservatives. The usual challenge for supporters being made by 
the Speaker, Sir Wilfrid rose, supported on the Liberal aie by M “f 
Labouchere and Mr. Passmore Edwards. On the other side Ad 
Randolph promptly came to his aid, bringing all his forces. includ- 
ing Mr. Gorst, just home from India. But this only made seven 
Lord Folkestone, Mr. Chaplin, and: one or two independent allies of 
the Fourth Party swelled the number, which was further increased 
bya contingent from the Parnellite camp. Still the enterprise 
seemed quite hopeless, and the prospects of business visibly 
brightened. After a moment’s pause Sir Stafford Northcote was 
observed to be slowly rising, and the stamp of respectability being 
thus given to the otherwise lawless procedure, the whole of the 
Conservatives rose, and Sir Wilfrid’s path was made clear. 

What happened after was chiefly the loss of two hours. With an 
exhaustive debate on the subject just closed, and with another 
coming on three days later upon the Vote of Credit, Ministers could 
scarcely be expected to say anything particularly fresh, even if they 
had had it to say. Lord Randolph excelled himself in the loudness 
of his speech and the violence of his gestures. At one moment 
three persons were talking at the same time—(r) Lord Randolph 
shaking a truculent forefinger at the Prime Minister, who (2), irri- 
tated, as he unhappily too often is, by the lively Member for 
Woodstock, was disputing the accuracy of a quotation from his 
speech, and (3) a lunatic gentleman in the Gallery, who, waving his 
arms in ludicrous imitation of Lord Randolph, was shouting out 
“‘Mr. Speaker!” The lunatic gentleman was easily disposed of, 
The messengers took him by the arm, and led him forth. But 
Lord Randolph went on for another twenty minutes. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, growing afraid, like Frankenstein, of the 
result of his incantation, wanted to get out of the mess by with- 
drawing his motion for the adjournment. But the Conservatives, 
having drawn him into a_ hole, were not inclined to part with him 
without a little fun. They refused permission to withdraw the 
motion, and the unhappy baronet, to his manifest terror, found 
himself compelled to go to a division. The situation was compli- 
cated by his difficulty in finding a teller. It was suggested, amid 
loud laughter, that Mr. Marriott, who had just taken his seat on re- 
election for Brighton, would do. But Sir Wilfrid Lawson, though 
he likes to make jokes himself, did not appreciate this one, and sat, 
angry and flushed, with the House in a condition of boisterous good- 
humour, like a lot of schoolboys enjoying a practical joke. Just 
when matters were growing serious, Mr. Labouchere providentially 
appeared upon the scene, and undertook to “ tell,” with the result 
that in a surprised division the motion, with its implied censure on 
the Government, was defeated by 150 votes against 103-—a 
reduction of two on the Ministerial majority on the Vote of 
Censure. ‘ 

This episode brings within one focus the kind of scene which, in 
greater or less development, takes place in the House every day. 
There is always some kind of wrangle at Question time. Reports 
wholly without foundation—such as that prominently published on 
Monday alleging the immediate embarkation of General Graham’s 
victorious army—are brought forward in the shape of questions, 
nor is it likely that even another long debate will relieve 
the House at Question hour from the incursions of statesmen 
like Mr. Ashmead Bartlett and Lord Randolph Churchill. Another 
pitched battle is to be fought on the Reform Bill, Lord John 
Manners having given notice, on the part of the Opposition, to 
meet the Second Reading with an amendment. This does not 
challenge the principle of the Bill, but, following the precedent of 
1866, when the present Duke of Westminster moved a historical 
amendment, it declines to consider the scheme for reforming 
the representation of the people until it shall be presented as 
a whole. 

On Monday some foretaste of what should be a great Reform 
debate was provided in the discussion on the motion to introduce the 
Bill. The debate was lifted out of the level at which it had been 
crawling for some hours by a speech from Mr, Edward Clarke, by 
far the most able yet delivered on the subject from Conservative 
Benches. It is significant of the condition of affairs that Mr. Clarke 
at one time had for his able and closely-reasoned speech an audience 
of eight, which before he sat down had increased to twenty-three, 
Mr. Goschen was more fortunate in thisrespect. Rising at half-past 
ten, when members had returned from the fatigues of dinner, he had 
a fairly crowded and wholly interested audience. Mr. Goschen’s 
speech was distinguished, among other things, as being the only one 
in which the proposal of extending the Franchise was seriously 
combated. Ina pregnant sentence he asked the House to consider 
the solemnity of a step by which the future destinies of the country 
would be handed over to a class of persons standing lower in the 
social scale than the re/, householder, once the ultimate limit of 
reform aspiration. Other speakers on the Conservative side, not 
excluding Mr. Clarke, and notably including Mr. W. H. Smith, had 
passed over the question of the Bill really before the House, 
descanting on the topic of redistribution with the threatened 
swamping of the House of Commons by the followers of Mr. 
Parneli. 

The House of Lords has had an uneventful week, sitting on the 
average half an hour a night. The House of Commons enjoyed its 
first count-out on Tuesday, after some hours’ speech-making on the 
question of the housing of the poor which had_previously been 
handed over to the consideration of a Royal Commission. On 
Wednesday the irrepressible Irish Land Question came up again, 
Mr. Parnell’s Bill of last year being re-introduced. The House had 
the satisfaction—which will doubtless be shared by the country—of 
hearing the Chief Secretary emphatically declare that the Government 
regard the Land Act of 1881 as a settlement of the Land Question 
in Ireland, and will be no parties to disturbing it. 


is somewhat aiithoritatively 


Tne Marquis oF LOoRNE, it 
q : .in..the. Governor- 


announced, will certainly-succeed...Lord— Ripon.. 
Generalship of India. 

Four Hunprep Mempers of the House of Commons have 
subscribed for the portrait testimonial, previously mentioned in this 
column, to the ex-Speaker, whose elevation to the Peerage is 
gazetted. His title, Viscount Hampden, is not a new one in his 
family, which traces its descent toa daughter of the famous patriot 
of the seventeenth century, through her marriage with Sir John 
Trevor. From their second son descended Robert, fourth Lord 
Trevor, created in 1776 Viscount Hampden, a peerage which 
became extinct in 1824. The new Lord Hampden, it Is said, 
intends to spend niuch of the present year abroad. 
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_ On WEDNESDAY the Lord Mayor gave a banauet a - 
sion House in honour of Lord Ghairastitey, on a he eae 
of the City is soon to be bestowed. Among the guests were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, a number of Members of Parliament, and of the 
committees of religious and philanthropic societies with which 
Lord Shaftesburyis connected, In responding tothe toast of his health 
proposed by the Lord Mayor, Lord Shaftesbury drew a striking con- 
trast between the torpor and ignorance of fifty years ago in 
connection with the social and domestic condition of the people 
and the number and zeal of the agencies—religious, philanthropic, 
and educational—which had since been directed to improve it. He 
declared his belief to be that, without these movements, London 
would now be a hell upon earth. Even in spite of them the future 
was dark, since there never was a time when there was so much as 
now of systematic, accepted, and aggressive unbelief; 


A Rewarb of 2,000/.—-1,000/. from the Government and 250/, 
from each of the four railway companies concerned—is offered for 
information leading to the discovery and conviction of the authors 
of the recent dynamite outrage and attempts. The Home Secretary 
makes the usual offer of pardon to any accomplice, not an actual 
perpetrator, who will give effective evidence against the perpetrators. 
The police have advertised descriptions of four men, two of them 
known to be Americans, who they are satisfied were connected with 
the various dynamite attempts. At the chief railway stations through- 
out the kingdom all'suspicious packages and articles of luggage are 
opened and examined, under the provisions of the Explosives Act 
of last Session. Attempts on the British Museum having been 
apprehended, the deposit at the cloak-room of bags and parcels by 
visitors to the Reading Room is suspended, and applications for 
tickets of admission are very carefully scrutinised before being 
granted. 

THe ConTEst AT BRIGHTON closed on Saturday with the 
victory of the neo-Conservative, Mr. Marriott, over the Liberal 
candidate, Mr. Romer, Q.C., by a majority of 1,457, one of a 
magnitude unprecedented in the electoral annals of London-super- 
Mare. The numbers were 5,478 and 4,021. On Saturday Mr, 
Marriott polled 574 more votes than when he stood as a Liberal in 
1880, and Mr. Romer 1,457 fewer than were then given to Mr. 
Marriott, who was second on the poll. In the interval there has 
been an addition of 1,219 voters to the register. 


THE Empire CLuB gave on Monday a farewell banquet to Sir 
Hercules Robinson, Her Majesty’s High Commissioner in South 
Africa, Responding to the toast of his health, Sir H. Robinson 
spoke very favourably of the working of representative institutions 
at the Cape, except when its legislature had endeavoured - to 
administer populous native territory beyond its borders. The new 
Convention with the Transvaal he considered very liberal to that 
State, which if it would but substitute for acquisition of new terri- 


* tory the development of the resources of the area, as large as that 


of France, which it already possessed, had before it a future second 
to that of no other portion of South Africa. Responding to the 
toast ‘‘ Our Colonial Empire,” Lord Derby denied the accuracy of 
statements frequently made in colonial journals that the affairs of 
the colonies were regarded with indifference in the mother country. 
The working classes in particular took a keen interest in countries 
emigration to which held out to them a prospect of enrichment. 

REPLYING TO A DEPUTATION.from Kensington, which com- 
plained of the increasing burden of local taxation, Sir Charles 
Dilke intimated the agreement of ‘the Government with two of its 
recommendations, one being the allocation of Imperial taxes in aid 
of local rates, the other the division of their payment between 
owner and occupier. He added--that if such an allocation of 
Imperial taxes were made, there would be an end to the present 
system of subsidies from the Imperial Exchequer in aid of local 
rates. Our readers may remember that some years ago Mr. 
Goschen, when President of the :then Poor Law Board, proposed 
to hand over to the local authorities the sums collected for House- 
Duty within the areas of their jurisdiction. 

Two INFLUENTIAL MEETINGS have been held in London during 
the past week, at which resolutions were passed in favour of referring 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Merchant Shipping Bill to a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, before which evidence can be heard, 
instead of to a Grand Committee, as proposed by its framer, The 
meeting held on Tuesday was attended by representatives of the 
shipping interest at the chief ports of England and Scotland, 
and the chair was taken by Mr. Henry Green, President of the 
Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom. 

AT A ‘CONFERENCE, on Monday, between the Committee of 
Lloyd’s and representatives of the London Marine Insurance Com- 
panies, several of the provisions of Mr. Chamberlain’s measure were, 
it is understood, approved of as favourable to the preservation of 
life and property at sea, while not interfering unduly with the busi- 
ness of ship-owning. 

ACCORDING TO THE ANNUAL Report of the Inspector-General 
of Recruiting, rather more than 33,000 recruits joined the Army in 
1883, being the largest number ever raised in any year of peace, 
and 9,000 more than in 1882, Nevertheless it was more than 7,000 
short of the number required. The number required for the present 
year is likely to be procured, if recruiting goes on at its present 
unexampled rate of 3,500 recruits per month. 

ANOTHER STEP was TAKEN in a movement which has been for 
some time in progress, when a public meeting, presided over by the 
Lord Mayor, was held at the Mansion House on Monday to promote 
the erection of a national monument to Lieutenant Waghorn, the 
founder of the Overland Route. Sir Arthur Otway, Sir J. Eardley 
Wilmot, and Sir William Andrews were among the speakers, It 
was decided -to erect a statue of Waghorn at Chatham, his birth- 
place, and to devote the surplus of the fund raised for that purpose 
to aid his two surviving sisters, who are living, as he died, in 
poverty. During the proceedings, it was announced that, asa 
recognition of the services rendered to the colonies by their brother 
in opening up the Overland Route, the Government of Victoria had 
settled on each of them an annuity of 52/ 

THE MEMORIAL Bust OF LONGFELLOW, referred to in this 
column last week, was unveiled in Poets’ Corner, Westminster 
Abbey, on Saturday, ‘Two of the daughters and a niece of the poet 
were present, with a distinguished company, which included Lord 
Granville, the American Minister, Mr. J. R. Lowell, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; English literature being represented 
by Sir Theodore Martin and Mr. F. Locker. 

THE OBITUARY OF THE WEEK includes the death of the 
seventh Earl of Sandwich (a descendant of Pepys’s Earl), Lord- 
Lieutenant of Huntingdonshire, and formerly Master of the Queen’s 
Buckhounds, in his seventy-fourth year 5 of Mr. Charles Plowden, 


- the respected head of thé well-known banking house of Plowden 


and Co., the first English bank established in Rome, at the age of 
seventy-nine; of Dr. Isaac Todhunter, F.R.S., at Cambridge, in 
his sixty-fifth year. Dr. Todhunter was among the most eminent 
of English mathematicians, Beginning life as usher in a school, at 
the late age of twenty-four he entered, as an undergraduate, St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, of which at his death he was 
an Honorary Fellow. Four years afterwards he was Senior 
Wrangler and Smith’s - Prizeman, and elected a Fellow of St. 
John’s, he became assistant tutor and Mathematical Lecturer of his 
College. He was the author of numerous mathematical treatises, 
some of them elementary, and all of them of recognised value, 


improvement shown in the weather. 
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THz RoyaL Schoon or Art NEEDLEWORK, South Kensing: 
ton, intends to hold an Exhibition of Ancient Ecclesiastical 
Embroidery this month, and asks for the loan of suitable specimens. 

ANOTHER RoyaL AUTHOR is in the field. The Archduke 
John of Austria, who lately caused so much amusement in Vienna 
by unmasking a spiritualist. medium, has written a book on 
‘*Spiritism,” which will be published in a few weeks. 

_A Water-coLour DRawine By TurNeER has lately been 
picked up in a second-hand shop at Sheffield. It represents a lake 
near Lord Harewood’s house, Yorkshire, and has a stretch of water 
in the foreground hemmed in by high rocks and foliage. When 
first found it was very dirty, but it is in excellent preservation, and 
has been pronounced by Mr. Ruskin “a very curious and beautiful 
example of Turner’s earliest works.” 

THE GREELEY Retier ARCTIC ExPEDITI0n is being energetically 
organised by the American Government, and will consist of three 
vessels, the 7hetis, the Bear, and the A/ert,—the last-named lent by 
the British Government,—under Commander Schley. The 47? is 
much larger than the other two, and will therefore be used asa supply 
ship, following in the wake to, help, if necessary. Altogether, the 
expedition will number r20men, and will be provisioned for two years, 
special supplies being laid in against scurvy. 

THE ROMAN CARNIVAL last week was shorn of many of its 
most popular and national features. Thus not only were the 
Barberi races absent, but the authorities would allow neither the 
public raffles for meat and poultry—forbidden as immoral—nor 
the familiar Afoccolectz contests on Shrove Tuesday for fear of acci- 
dents. The best part was the masquerade procession in the Corso, 
where the first prize was won by an imitation windmill—a hit at the 
abolition of the grist tax. In the galleries of the mill stood the 
miller’s daughters in white, their swains being below; trees sur- 
rounded the mill, and there was also a pigeon-house with real 
Pigeons, and a live donkey. The other good masquerades were a 
car with the Knights of the Moon, clouds surrounding the planet, 
@ gigantic fan decorated with living figures in fifteenth-century 
‘costumes who scattered flowers and fans, Flora driving a butterfly, 
and a car satirising the fashions of the day. As to the balls, the 
Artists’ Club carried off the palm with a caricature /e.. 

LEnT is no longer so strictly observed in Paris as of yore in 
fashionable circles, but society devotees somewhat modify their 
gaieties to suit the season. Thus instead of going to the theatres 
and giving large balls, they frequent concerts and picture exhibi- 
tions, only permit “‘bals blancs” for the benefit of young girls, and 
hold sober receptions for the elders, where some literary celebrity 
gives a lecture ora recitation, Diamonds and elaborate costumes 
are put away, high dresses are etiquette for the evening, and the day 
toilette must be of a sober tint—grey, purple, or brown, trimmed 
with grey fur, and only pearl ornaments are allowed—this being the 
orthodox get-up for church-going, and particularly for attending the 
Lenten sermons of the fashionable preacher of the day at Nétre 
Dame—Father Monsabre. Five o'clock teas are in great favour, 
and the orthodox refreshments on the tea-table are rather innovations 
on the English fashion—z.¢., a kettle of punch, jugs of lemonade, 
and a, large bowl of claret-cup, besides the usual tea and chocolate. 

Lonpon Mortatiry slightly declined last week, and 1,483 
deaths were registered, against 1,552 during the previous week, a 
decrease of 69, being as many as 323 below the average, and at 
the rate of 19°3 per 1,000. There were 8 deaths from small-pox 
(a rise of 4), 32 from measles (a fall of 10), 22 from scarlet fever (a 
decline of 15), 12 from diphtheria (a decrease of 2), 74 from whoop- 
ing-cough (a decline of 8), 1 from typhus fever, 13 from enteric 
fever (a fall of 1), 2 from ill-defined forms of fever, 15 from 
diarrhoea and dysentery, and not one from cholera. Deaths referred 
to diseases of the respiratory organs numbered 334 (a decline of 11), 
and 162 below the average. Different forms of violence caused 62 
deaths; 53 were the result of accident or negligence, among 
which were 19 from fractures and contusions, 10 from burns and 
scalds, 5 from: drowning, : of an adult male while under chloro- 
form, and 10 of infants under one year of age from suffocation. 
Eight cases of suicide were registered. There were 2,751 births 
registered against 2,538 during the previous week, being 70 below 
the average. The mean temperature of the air was 38°2 deg., and 
1'9 deg. below the average. 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
From Fes. 28 10 Marcu 5, 1884 (INCLUSIVE). 
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ExptANATIon,-—The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight, The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

Remarks.—-—During the past week the weather at first was fair over the 
south-east portion of England, but dull elsewhere, with frequent showers of rain, 
snow, or sleet in the west. Barometrical pressure during the greater part of the 
time was high in the neighbourhood of Scandinavia, and relatively low on our 
south-western and western coasts. Light south-easterly winds were followed by 
yatiable breezes and calms, with fair weather in London and its neighbourhood, 
and cold rain or snow over Ireland and Scotland. The closing daysof the period 
found no material alteration in the distribution of pressure over Scandinavia, but 
in our islands depressions appeared in the west and south-west, and unsettled 
weather prevailed rather generally. A brisk, but temporary, fallin the barometer 
occurred, the wind (over England) veered to the southward, temperature rose 
decidedly (see accompanying diagram), and the weather became rainy and dull. 
To-day (Wednesday, sth inst.) pressure is increasing generally, and a distinct 
The barometer was highest (30°29 inches) 
on Wednesday (sth inst.); lowest (29'6r inches) on Tuesday (4th inst.); range, 
o°68 inch, ‘Temperature was highest (52°) on Tuesday and Wednesday (qth and 
sth inst.); lowest (27°)on Saturday (tst inst.) and Monday (3rd inst.) ; range, 25°. 
Rain fell on twodays. Total amount, o’20 inch, Greatest fall on any one day, 
o'ss inch, on Tuesday (4th inst.), 
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Ri %e Phich of the Fight—Shetehed Under Heavy Fire 


AT THE HORSE.-.GUARDS 


THE WAR GAME AS PLAYED BY VOLUNTEER OFFICERS 


THE news from Ecyrt this week is uniformly good. General 
Graham has inflicted a crushing defeat on the rebels at Teb, and 
has relieved Tokar, while General Gordon has received news from 
the Mahdi that, delighted with being recognised as Sultan of Kor- 
dofan, that Regenerator of Islamism is willing to come to terms 
with the Giaour. General Graham fought his battle yesterday 
(Friday) week. On the previous day the whole force crossed the 
morass which separates Trinkitat from Fort Baker, and bivouacked 
for the night. A final letter, offering terms of peace, was sent to 
the rebels by General Graham, but as no answer was received the 
troops were ordered to march forward on Friday morning. They 
accordingly advanced in a hollow square, the Gordon Highlanders 
forming the front face, the Irish Fusiliers and the Rifles the right 
side, the 65th and Marines the leit side, and the Black Watch and 
the Cavalry bringing up the rear. At each corner wasa detachment 
of the Naval Brigade with the Gatling and Gardner guns, inside 
the square were the Staff, the transport animals, hospital corps, 
&c., while two regiments of cavalry and a body of scouts preceded 
the square, spread out in horseshoe form, After two hours’ march 
the troops neared the positions of the enemy, who shortly afterwards 
opened fire, their aim, however, being too high to inflict serious 
mischief. Their shell practice, however, was better, and the missiles 
burst in the square, one wounding General Baker in the eye. The 
rebels had taken up their position on a small hill, which they had 
fortified, and our troops passing to the right of them succeeded 
in getting to their rear, our artillery driving the rebels from the first 
fort. The rebels then charged the square with almost incredible 
courage, but were met with a most deadly fire, which literally mowed 
them down in hundreds. Nothing, however, seemed to stop them 
but death, and sometimes they would actually reach the ranks, and 
throw their spears before being shot down. Finally the onset 
slackened, the rebels were seen to retire behind the hill, and the 
square steadily advanced, the Black Watch now being in front, upon 
the entrenchments, but were met on the hill by asecond rush, A 
hand-to-hand fight ensued for three quarters of an hour, the rebels 
fighting with the most indomitable courage, but discipline in the end 
prevailed over savage bravery, and the fort was carried. 


The attack was then directed upon the enemy’s second position, 
upon which the fire of two Krupp guns which were found in the fort 
was at once turned. The enemy had now entrenched themselves in 
an abandoned sugar mill close to the walls of Teb. The square 
again advanced, being assailed at every step by parties of 
rebels hidden in pits. An assault was ordered upon the mill, 
which was carried by the Naval Brigade and the Highlanders, and 
at the same time came the turn of the cavalry, and Colonel Barrow 
and his men charged the main body of the enemy, who never 
faltered, but met the onset with unflinching courage, and inflicted 
the most serious losses of the day upon our Hussars. The troops 


then moved forward:to the village of Teb, where the enemy made a ~ 


last stand, finally, however, acknowledging themselves hopelessly 
beaten, and taking to flight, having fought their ground inch by inch 
for three and a-half hours. The number of the enemy was estimated at 
10,000, while our force consisted of 3,000 infantry, 750 cavalry, and 
115 Blue-jackets, with six machine guns, and eight Royal-Artillery 
7-pounders. Our loss was 30 killed and 142 wounded. The killed 
included four officers—Major Slade, 10th Hussars ; Lieut. Freeman, 
19th Llussars ; Lieut. Probyn, 9th Bengal Cavalry ; Quartermaster 
Wilkins, of the Rifles; and Lieut Royds. R.N. Amongst the 
wounded were General Baker, Lieut.-Colonel Burnaby, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Barrow, 29th Hussars. 


The troops bivouacked on the field for the rest of the day, and 
next morning, after leaving a garrison of Highlanders in the village, 
with orders to find and bury the bodies of the Europeans killed in 
Baker Pasha’s disastrous action, General Graham moved forward 
upon Tokar. After about two hours’ march that town was reached, 
but the rebels had retired on the news of our advance, and the 
troops were joyfully welcomed by the inhabitants, who, the Daz/y 
Telegraph correspondent states, **came screaming out to meet the 
troops, exhibiting intense joy, shouting, dancing, and embracing each 
other with Oriental fervour. They kissed the soldiers’ hands and 
garments, and vowed that we had saved their lives.” On Sunday a 
cavalry reconnaissance was ordered to the neighbouring villages, 
Dubha and Cafeet, where large quantities of arms and other 
plunder from Baker Pasha’s force were found. The enemy 
appeared to have had no lack of provision and forage. Tokar having 
been relieved, preparations were at once made for sending the 
troops back to Suakim, but before leaving, General Graham read a 
despatch to the troops thanking and congratulating them on the 
bravery which they had displayed. The Highlanders left at Teb 
buried upwards of 2,300 rebels, and on the old battle-field found 
and interred the bodies of Mr. Leslie, Morice Bey, Captain 
Forestier Walker, and other officers. The body of Commander 
Moncrieff was also found by a search party from Suakim, Garrisons 
were left at both Teb and Tokar until Wednesday, when the 
Egyptian garrison of Tokar, numbering three hundred, and four 
hundred women and children inhabitants, were transferred to 
Trinkitat, to be shipped thence to Suakim. General Graham 
returned to Suakim on Wednesday, and his whole force was to 
follow on Thursday. Meanwhile, General Graham and Admiral 
Hewett have issued a proclamation to the tribes, summoning the 
Sheiks to Suakim, and declaring that the **Great God who rules 
the earth does not choose a scoundrel like Osman Digma as His 
messenger.” The Rebel Chieftain himself seems as determined to 
fight as before the defeat at Teb, but whether his sympathisers share 
his confidence is doubtful. The rebel prisoners state that it is 
unlikely that Osman Digma’s followers will again face the ‘‘ White 
Devils.” 

At Cairo the news of General Graham’s victory has been received 
with a deep feeling of relief, and this has been increased by General 
Gordon’s success at Khartoum, Some uneasiness had been caused 
last week by another proclamation from General Gordon, in which 
he threatens to bring the British troops to Khartoum, and by the 
reported failure of Colonel Stewart’s mission up the White Nile. 
Later on, however, came the news that the Mahdi had received 
General Gordon’s letter naming him Sultan of Kordofan with 
*‘ecstasies of delight, that he had given Gordon’s messenger a 
robe of honour, and that he had sent off an answer.” He had also 

ordered the principal Sheiks, both on the Blue and White Niles, to 
desist from fighting. Moreover, Colonel Stewart’s second mission 
appears to have been successful, and several Sheikhs came on board 
and acknowledged their submission. General Graham’s victory is 
known at Khartoum. The true story of Hicks Pasha’s defeat 
appears to have been what was feared. He had a difference of 
opinion with the Egyptian commander, Aladeen Pasha, as to the 
roal to be taken, and the army was divided into two portions, each 
of which took separate roads. The two forces met subsequently in 
the dark, and, each thinking the other to be the enemy, a desperate 
lLattle was fought before the mistake was discovered. The whole 
force was then so utterly disorganised that it fell an easy prey to the 
Mahdi next day, 
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Politically speaking there is nothing of general acer 
chronicle in FRANCE, which is singularly quiescent just aan ai id 
dynamite plots in London have excited general expressions 0 = lig 
nation, and the authorities are giving all possible cocaa sae a he 
London police in attempting to detect any of the criminals ¥ Ce) Ate! 
made their escape to the Irish Nationalist party whose headquarters 
are known to bein Paris. The utmost vigilance 1s also shown at 
Havre on the arrival and departure of the ‘Transatlantic cis ee 
From Tonkin there is news of skirmishing near Bacninh, on % an 
attack on some pagodas occupied by the French troops W ic te 
repulsed on the 25th ult. The garrison of Bacninh is commande: 
by a Chinese general, and the town is defended by two en¢ernies, 
twenty-four detached forts, and a number of batteries. The oe 
of Tahiti is now visiting Paris, and has paid a visit to the 
President. 


The Reichstag in GERMANY was to open on Thursday. A debate 
was expected on the Lasker incident, the Liberals proposing to 
bring forward a resolution thanking the United States House of 
Representatives for their recent message of condolence. The Worth 
German Gazette declares that such a step would constitute a 
‘shameless act,” and from a legal point of view any attempt to 
carry such a resolution “‘ would constitute a violation of existing con- 
stitutional law.” Another topic has been General Graham’s victory, 
which has drawn forth from the Averz Zedéung an appeal to Europe 
to band togethez, and ‘shake off the chain which insular supremacy 
has for two centuries been endeavouring to bind round the body of 
old Europe,” referring to England’s acquisition of Gibraltar, Malta, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Aden, India, and cur possessions in China. The 
dynamite discoveries have excited general alarm, and the Cologne 
Gazette rejoices that England, who was so very proud of being an 
asylum for political criminals of all countries, is now forced to 
summon a foreign Government to take measures against her Nihilists, 
Emperor William is expected to meet the Czar on his return from 
Wiesbaden. On Wednesday the Prussian Diet passed the vote of 
200,000/. which the Government requested for the purchase of an 
“ Art collection of the first rank” for the Museum. What collec- 
tion this is, however, is still maintained a profound secret. 


The difficulties with PoRTUGAL respecting her territory on the 
Congo have been settled by a Treaty, which was signed on Feb. 26. 
England thereby recognises the sovereignty of Portugal over both banks 
of the Congo, situated between 8° and 5° 12” south, fixing the limit 
on the Congo at Nokki, nearly opposite Vivi, and decides that the 
inland frontier to be subsequently defined ‘‘shall coincide with the 
boundaries of the present possessions of the coast and inland tribes.” 
The territory is to be open to all nations, and the entire freedom of 
the Congo and Zambesi, in respect to commerce, is recognised for 
the subjects and flags of all nations. No transit dues are to be 
levied, and trade and navigation-is to be free from all Customs’ 
duties, tolls, charges, and fees not expressly provided by the Treaty. 
To turn to Portugal itself, There is a deficit in the Budget, and 
the Finance Ministry has asked the Cortes to sanction a foreign 
loan. i: 

Of MIscELLANEOUS ITEMS we hear from the UNITED STATES 
that, while disclaiming all sympathy with the dynamitards, it is 
thought that unless some offence can be shown to have been 
committed against the Neutrality Laws no steps can be taken. The 
Tribune, however, declares that “Our people can have but one 
feeling in regard to these plots—they consider them crimes against 
civilisation, and they look upon those who plan and execute them as 


enemies of the human race,”—In ITALY the Pope has held receptions 


to commemorate his seventy-fourth birthday and the sixth anniversary 
of his elevation to the Pontificate.—In SERvIA the second anni- 
versary of the elevation of the State into a Kingdom has been cele- 
brated with great enthusiasm. The coronation will probably take 
place in the autumn, .in the Monastery of Ushitza.—In INDIA 
railway extension is now being seriously discussed, and it is felt that 
the Russian annexation of Merv will necessitate a speedy continua- 
tion of the railway.to Quetta, 
— 


THE COURT 


On Sunday morning Her Majesty and the Princess Beatrice 
attended Divine Service in the private chapel of Windsor Castle, 
where Canon Fleming preached. Subsequently Princesses Victoria 
and Louise of Schleswig-Holstein lunched with the Queen, and in 
the evening Lord Rowton arrived, and dined with Her Majesty. 
On Monday Colonel Sir H. and Lady Elphinstone, Lord Rowton, 
and the Dean of Windsor joined the Royal party at dinner. The 
Queen held a Council on Tuesday, attended by Lords Carlingford 
and Kenmare, and’ Messrs. Gladstone and Dodson, when Her 
Majesty pricked the list of Sheriffs for England and Wales. In the 
evening the Prince and Princess of Wales arrived on a short visit. 
Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice come to town next week for the 
first Drawing-room of the season, on Friday. They leave for the 
Continent on April 7, and, instead of crossing to Cherbourg, as at 
first arranged, will travel by Queenborough and Flushing direct to 
Darmstadt. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales went to the Haymarket 
Theatre on Saturday night. Next morning, they with their 
daughters, attended Divine Service, and on Monday the Princess 
presented medals to two Coxswains of the Royal National Lifeboat 


Institution in reward for their gallantry in saving life, one having. 


assisted to rescue ninety-one, and the other forty-nine persons. 
The Duchess of Edinburgh visited the Prince and Princess during 
the day, and the Prince of Wales went to the House of Lords, 
dining in the evening with Lieutenant-Colonel Oliphant and the 
officers of the Quéen’s Guard at their mess in St. James’s Palace. 
Next day the Prince again went to the House of Lords, and after- 
wards accompanied the Princess to visit the Queen at Windsor. 
On Wednesday the Prince and Princess returned to London; in 
the afternoon the Prince. presided at a meeting of the Governors of 
Wellington College, and in the evening the Prince and Princess 
gave a dinner-party. On Monday the Prince and Princess give a 
dance at Marlborough House to celebrate the twenty-first anniversary 
of their wedding, 

After visiting Terra Nova, Sardinia, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
with the Channel Squadron, spent a day at Palermo at the end of 
last week, and has now gone to Suda Bay, Crete. The Duchess 
went to Covent Garden Theatre on Saturday night to see Signor 
Salvini.i—The Duke of Connaught has laid the foundation-stone of 
the Connaught Hall, Meerut. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


IN ACKNOWLEDGING THE ReceiPT of the Dean of Canterbury’s 
Memorial on the report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, 
the Archbishop of York speaks of it as an important document, 
but considers immediate legislation impossible. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s acknowledgment, made through his secretary, was 
purely formal. ; f 

UNDER THE PRESIDFNCY of the Bishop of London, the London 
Diocesan Conference held this week its second annua! session. The 
Duke of Westminster and Mr. Beresford Hope were among the lay- 
men who took part in its proceedings. Reports were received—- 
followed by discussions—from committees on such subjects as 
the welfare of the young men and women employed in business in 
London, the evangelisation of the masses, Church Defence, and the 
housing of the poor. It was agreed that there should be formed a 
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London Diocesan Society of Volunteer Helpers to co-operate with 
agencies willing to accept their assistance in the management of the 
dwellings of the very poor. 

THE BisHop oF LINCOLN approves of General Gordon’s inten- 
tion not to interfere with slavery, however opposed he may be to 
slave-hunting and slave-trading, in the Soudan, showing that 
this policy of General Gordon harmonises with the course 
pursued by St. Paul in sending Onesimus back to Philemon, 
and with the language of the ‘Apostle generally in admonishing 
slaves to obey their masters. As it has beenin Europe, so, Dr. 
Wordsworth thinks, it will be in Africa ; emancipation will follow, 
not precede, the diffusion and acceptance of Christianity. There- 
fore he implores Gordon to encourage missionary effort in Africa. 

A CONTEMPORARY HAS GLEANED from the biographies and 
correspondence of General Gordon a number of passages elucidative 
of his religious opinions, A fervent Christian, and as regards this 
life a Predestinarian, believing everything to have been pre-ordained, 
he does not believe in everlasting punishment. He has a strong 
sympathy with Mahomedanism,-and in a letter to a correspondent 
he wrote, ‘‘I find the Mussulman quite as good a Christian as many 
a Christian, and do not believe he is in any peril.” 

Ir tHE ParisH CHURCHES BILL, 1884, be passed, it is estimated 
that at least half the seats of the Establishment will be freed. 

Tue Essex STREET CHAPEL, for more than a century the head 
quarters of the English Unitarians, is to be sold by its trustees this 
month, and another is to be erected in its stead on the Mall at 
Kensington. Its first minister was the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, 
one of the founders of Unitarianism in England, and the first service 
held in it was attended by Benjamin Franklin. 

‘A MOVEMENT, PROMOTED BY THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER, 
is proceeding for the acquisition of the burial-ground of St. John’s, 
Westminster, two acres in extent, with a view to its conversion into 
an open public garden. 

A Loan EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL EM: 
BROIDERIES at South Kensington is being arranged by the Com- 
mittee of the Royal School of Art Needlework. 
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MADAME SCHUMANN.—The widow of Robert Schumann has 
long been a favourite in this country, and the warmth of her recep- 
tion at the Popular Concerts on Monday amply proved that her 
popularity had by no means diminished. Madame Schumann’s first 
visit to London dates back to 1856, when she returned from this 
country to Bonn, barely in time to receive her dying husband’s last 
embraces, She did not come to London again till 1865, since 
which time, with the exception of five years, her visit has been an 
annual one. To speak at length of Madame Schumann’s rendering 
of *‘ Les Adieux, l’Absence, et le Rétour,” which has been described 
as Beethoven’s first and only ‘‘ programme” sonata in the fullest 
sense of that term, would be superogatory. By a lady of sixty-five, 
and who has been very nearly fifty-six years before the public, it 
was little short of astonishing. The audience gave Madame 
Schumann round upon round of applause, and several bouquets : the 
last a novelty at these concerts. Being recalled a second time 
Madame Schumann sat down again at the piano, and played her 
hushand’s ‘ Novellette in F.” On Saturday she will play 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A, Op. ro1, dedicated to the Baroness 
Erdman. The programme on Monday likewise included that 
charming work Dvorak’s string quartet in E flat, Op. 21, ‘‘led” by 
Herr Joachim, who also played short violin solos by Leclair, Bach, 
and himself. 

IraLIAN OpeRA.—Following up our intelligence given last 
week about the cost of opera in New York, comes the news from 
Mr. Abbey, that he declines to direct another season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. He had a free theatre, 28,0007. worth of 
scenery, and the right to draw 200/. per night, or in all 12,0007, in 
hard cash, for his season of sixty nights. The result is due entirely 
to the extravagant sums paid to artists, some of whom have 
received twice and others ten times as much as they did a few years 
ago. There are several candidates for the lease of the new house, 
but it is unlikely that Italian opera will ever again be performed in 
America in the lordly style adopted during the recent season. Of 
course, the intention attributed to Mr. Abbey, to attempt Italian 
opera in this country, is not likely to be further mentioned. 

Miss ROBERTSON. This popular vocalist will next month be 
married to Mr, Stanley Stubbs, of Wickhambreux, and she will 
then retire from the concert platform. Her farewell concert will 
take place at St. James’s Hall, on March 18. 

PIANISTS. Signor Eugenio Pirani, a clever pianist, who has 
several times visited this country, has returned to London,.— 
Miss Mary Krebs played Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto at last 
Saturday’s Crystal "Palace Concert, and on the same day Mdlle, 
Janotha played Beethoven’s ‘‘ Sonata Pathetique” at the Popular 
Concerts. Madame Essipoff is expected in a week or two, and 
there are again reports, which must be accepted for what they are 
worth, that Dr. Hans von Biilow may visit us this summer. On 
the other hand, M. de Pachmann is about to leave, and last week 
he gave his farewell recital. Again did the Russian pianist prove 
his surpassing excellence in the music of Chopin, and particularly in 
the sonata in B flat minor; while his renderings of the music of 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Brahms by no means satisfied the 
more critical among the audience. 

Roya, CoLLece oF Music.——May 7th will be the first anni- 
versary of the opening of this school, which was projected by the 
Prince of Wales at the meeting called at St. James’s Palace, Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1882, There are now 154 students, including fifty free 
scholars, some of whom also receive gratuitous board and lodging. 
Three new local scholarships will also be competed for next week, 
About 100,000/. has been collected, but as the College authori:ies 
Lelieve an income of 10,000/, a year is necessary, it has been pro- 
posed that next year a grant from Parliament shall be applied for, 
to supplement the public beneficence. 

CarL Rosa CoMpany.——Mr, Carl Rosa has returned from 
Paris, and the stage rehearsals for the Easter opera season at Drury 
Lane will shortly begin. On Easter Monday Balfe’s Bohemian 
Girl will be performed before a holiday audience, and on Easter 
Tuesday the season proper will commence, with Madame Roze in 
Carmen, for which Mr. Augustus Harris has devised novel stage 
effects. Colomba and Esmeralda will fotlow, and during the second 
week Dr. Villiers Stanford’s Pilerins, the only novelty of the 
season, will be produced. In accordance with Mr. Harris's 
arrangement with Mr. Gye (which, be it said, the Drury Lane 
manager will not renew) the series of Carl Rosa performances 
must this year be strictly limited to four weeks. 

NATIONAL. FESTIVALS.——On St. David’s Day a Welsh festival 
was held at the Albert Hall. Mr. Sims Reeves was announced, but 
was unable to appear. Mr. Reeves is announced for the Irish 
Festival at St. James’s Hall on March 15, and there will be an 
Irish concert at the Albert Hall on St. Patrick’s Day, 
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THE GRAPHIC 


Watrs.——Cards of invitation have been issued to the leaders of 
the musical world to meet Anton Dvordk at Mr. Littleton’s on the 
ith, and at his host, Mr. Oscar Beringer’s, on the z 5th inst.—The 
eminent singing teacher, Sefior Manuel Garcia, who has been 
seriously ill, is now almost convalescent.—Mdlle. Nevada (Miss 
Wixom), who sang with the Mapleson troupe at Her Majesty’s a few 
years ago, was formally received this week into the Roman Catholic 
Church, M. Gounod | being one of her sponsors.—An afternoon 
Ballad Concert was given at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday.—Mr, 
Charles Hallé and Sir F. Gore Ouseley are to be offered honorary 
degrees at Edinburgh University, next month.—Sefior Sarasate will 
give three orchestral concerts in April and May.—Mr, Joseph 
Bennett’s annual, Zhe Afusical Year, is definitely announced to 
appear this month.—Mr, F. H. Cowen will on Wednesday give a 
“Song Recital ” at Steinway Hall. The programme will be com- 
posed exclusively of twenty-two songs by Mr. Cowen, including 
twelve not before heard in public.—Brahms’s new symphony, 
announced for this week’s Philharmonic Concert, is not yet published, 
and it has been reserved for a future occasion.—The Mapleson 
Opera Company expect to return to New York on April 7, and after 
a short season they will sail for England.—A new comic opera, 
from the pen of Miss Elizabeth Philp, the well-known song com- 
poser, will, it is said, shortly be produced at a Gaiety marinée. It 
is entitled The Al@dtary Marriage.—Madlle. Nordica (Miss Lilian 
Norton) has resigned her engagement with Mr. Mapleson, and has 
returned to Europe.—One of the signs of the times is the publication 
ofa French adaptation, by M, Victor Wilder, of Wagner’s Z>7staz 
und Isolde, and the successful production of the first act of that 
opera by M. Pasdeloup in Paris last Sunday, : 


-—————$—$e-——______ 
THE WAR GAME AT THE HORSE GUARDS 


On another page will be found some sketches of the incidents of 
the War Game, as now played by Volunteer officers at the Horse 
Guards. It is only within the last few months that facilities have 
been given by General Higginson for the Auxiliary Officers of the 
Home District to play the War Game. But we believe that some 
private societies had been previously formed in the Northern 
District for practising this useful tactical exercise. In London 
General Higginson’s invitation has been eagerly accepted. There 
are now plenty of Volunteer officers who have either passed 
their examination in Tactics, or are ready to pass it, and 
consequently the rooms at the Horse Guards on War Game 
nights are always well crowded with Volunteer officers, who 
can follow the vicissitudes of the game intelligently. Our sketch of 
the scene shows that they are not debarred from the use of tobacco 
to assist them in their observations and criticisms. Colonel 
Methuen, the Adjutant-General of the Home District, is the guiding 
spirit of the whole affair, and he is assisted by Colonels Lonsdale 
Hale, R.E., Webber, R.E., and Herbert, Captain North Dalrymple, 
and other officers, 

The War Game now in use was invented by a Prussian civilian, 

. Baron von Reisewitz. It was perfected by his son, an officer of 
Artillery, and has been practised in the Prussian Army for some 
sixty years. Fifty-five years ago the attention of English officers 
was called to its importance by a notice in Colburn’s United 
Service Magazine for January, 1831. But in those days nobody 
thought of tactical exercises as an occupation for ordinary regi- 
mental officers, and nothing more was heard of the Kriegspiel till 
the Franco-German War aroused interest in all the methods by 
which the Germans had attained such marvellous results. One of 
these methods was the War Game. At the end of 1871 Major von 
Roerdanz, the German Military Attaché at our Court, delivered a 
lecture at the United Service Institution, describing the game. Since 
then it has been played more or less regularly at Aldershot and 
other military stations. 


The Kriegspiel may be described as an attempt to imitate on a - 


map, by means of figures representing troops, guns, &c., the pro- 
ceedings of two bodies manceuvring against each other. A map on 
a large scale (at least six inches to the mile) is provided. The 
component parts of the armies are represented by various leaden figures 
or ‘‘ pieces,” of which we give some specimens in our illustration. 
Those of one side are coloured red, and those of the other blue. 
These pieces are of a size proportionate to the scale of the map, so 
that the space occupied by the pieces on the roads, &c., of the map 
is approximately proportionate to that which would be occupied by 
real troops on the real ground. It is obviously easy to represent on 
the map with such pieces any given positions of a body of troops. 
But it is not so easy to move the pieces as real troops would be 
moved, er to represent the casualties which must occur on actual 
service. It is in dealing with these difficulties that the ingenuity of 
the inventor or inventors of the War Game is shown. 

The object of the game is to exercise officers in manceuvring troops 
under given conditions against an opposing body. Some days 
before the game is to be played the map of the part of the country 
intended to be the theatre of hostilities is open to the inspection of 
the officers selected to play the game, numbering two on each side, 
(one commander and one second in command), anda ‘*‘ General 
Idea” is promulgated on both sides by the Umpire-in-Chief. Ona 
recent occasion the general idea was the following :— 

‘© ‘The advanced guard of two forces advancing in opposite direc- 
tions from London and Southampton have arrived at Egham and 
Farnham respectively, on the night of the 9th January. 

*¢ The advance is resumed on the 10th January, and the advanced 
guards came into contact on that day. Each troop sent forward 
from the advanced guard may send out two scouting parties, each 
of which will be supposed to cover, for purposes of observation, all 
ground within 800 paces of their cenire. f 

“The exact line to be followed by each party is to be laid down in 
orders. They may move at the rate of 300 paces a minute,” y 

A ‘Special Idea” is communicated to each of the contending, 
chiefs known as “red” and ‘*blue” respectively. Of course, 
neither red nor blue knows the ‘‘ special idea” of his adversary. 
We subjoin the ‘* special ideas” which followed the General Idea 
given above :— . 

‘¢* RED. 
‘* Your force consists of— 
Two Squadrons of Cavalry, 
Four Battalions of Infantry, 
One Battery of Artillery, 13-pounders, 
Half a Company of Royal Engineers, 
One Section of Ambulance. 

© You will move off from the scuth-west exit of Egham, at 6 A.M. 
precisely, roth January; and, moving along the main road through 
Frimley, towards Farnham, you will endeavour to secure the 
passage of the Blackwater at Frimley for a further advance on the 
iith January.” 

6° Bug,’ 
** The force under your command consists of— 
One Regiment of Cavalry, 
Three Battalions of Infantry, 
One Battery of Artillery, 13-pounders, 
One Company of Royal Engineers, . 
One Ambulance Section. : 

‘6 You will move off at 6 A.M. precisely, roth January, from the 
north-east exit of Farnham; and, moving on Egham through 
Frimley, you will endeavour to take up for the night a position on 
the heights south-west of and overlooking Bagshot village. 

© You must, however, proceed with caution ; and, if you find your 


advance strongly opposed, you will take u Aer 
bank of Blackpater iver "at Frimley, so a oa. abe be 
enemy crossing the Blackwater at Frimley on the roth January, In 
no Perit this position be to ‘ - 

n the receipt of the ‘‘ ideas,” the officers select 
each side are not unlikely to invite their ee Sot che tg BA 
dinner, as suggested in our illustration, as an agreeable preliminar 
to the discussion of the orders” which they will have to issue 2 
their troops, and which must be submitted for approval to the 
Umpire-in-Chief. We will suppose that these orders are approved 
and that at last the game has to be played. We may here remark 
that this war game, which differs from ordinary games in many 
respects, differs especially in this, that the actual moving of the 
pieces is effected by the umpires, and not by the players; and that 
the latter are not even required to know the rules on which the 
umpires have to give their decisions. 

The blocks have been, we will suppose, placed on each side, in 
accordance with the ‘‘ Special Ideas.” But, at the beginning of the 
game, it would probably be impossible for either commander to see 
the dispositions of his opponent. Consequently, a screen is let 
down about the middle of the map, so that ‘“Red” cannot see 
** Blue,” nor can ** Blue ” see ‘* Red.” And, independently of this 
precaution, the map is ‘‘contoured,” that is, the inclinations of 
the ground are indicated, so that the umpires are always in a 
position to say whether on the real ground one body of combatants 
would or would not be able to see its opponents. The troops being 
thus in position, the game begins. Each ‘‘move ” is supposed to 
occupy two minutes, and the sides ‘*move” simultaneously, 
Practically five moves are taken at atime, and the dial is moved on 
ten minutes by the Umpire-in-Chief, as Colonel Methuen is repre- 
sented as moving it in our illustration. But it must not be supposed 
that a ‘*move”’ takes in the War Game two minutes. The two 
minutes represent the time which the troops employed would 
require to cover a certain space of ground, or to fire away a given 
amount of ammunition, and soon. The commander of a side has 
to be ready to issue his orders the moment the Umpire-in-Chief 
calls upon him to do so, Ifit is necessary to send directions to the 
second in command, or to a distant corps, such directions must be 
sent in writing. The time necessary for the order to reach 
its destination is calculated, and the movement ordered must not 
be executed until that time has expired. 
circumstances, indeed, we believe that the chance of the orderly 
being killed is taken into account. Ultimately, in all probability 
the opposing bodies come into actual collision, and then the Umpire- 
in-Chief decides the result of the contest. But one of the specialities 
of the game which we have not mentioned is the introduction of the 
element of chance. In ordinary cases (for instance, a collision 
between the infantry of ‘*Red” and the cavalry of ‘‘ Blue”) the 
Umpire-in-Chief decides according to his own judgment which side 
has the best of it, and orders the one or the other out of action 
permanently or fora giventime. But cases often occur in actual 
conflict into which a large element of chance must enter. For such 
contingencies a very ingenious and elaborate system, involving the 
throwing of dice, has been constructed. It is impossible to describe 
it here, and it may suffice to say that the casting of the dice acts 
fairly enough as the fortune of war. When the results of a move are 
tolerably obvious, the Umpire can give his own verdict, without 
having recourse to the chances of the dice, 

We may mention that a modification of the War Game has been 
devised, in which models instead of maps are used. Such a model 
already exists at Aldershot, and another is in preparation for the 
Home District, and will probably be soon ready for use. It will 
make the War Game, especially for the junior officers, much clearer 
and more interesting than it can be when played from maps. 


Srenor SALvini’s performances at Covent Garden continue to 
attract considerable audiences ; but it must be confessed that their 
enthusiasm for the great Italian actor is subjected to severe trial. 
The extraordinary chilliness of the house, due, as we understand, to 
some new arrangements insisted upon by the Lord Chamberlain in 
the interests of public safety and convenience, is in itself no small 
infliction, Great coats and comforters in the stalls are a somewhat 
unusual sight ; yet even with these aids the spectators have found 
themselves almost in the condition of fellow-sufferers of the aged 
King in his midnight peregrinations. To this annoyance must be 
added the more serious grievance of late hours. The representation 
of King Lear on Saturday evening was not ended till after midnight, 
and it has been pointed out that this fact was due in no slight degree 
to the diffuseness of the wretched version of the play which Signor 
Salvini has adopted. Unhappily the company in general isso weak, 
and the representatives of youthful heroines so manifestly past the 
youthful period of life, that it would be difficult, even under happier 
circumstances, to take interest in their delivery of the anonymous 
translator’s wordy dialogue. Little is left but Salvini’s performance, 
which although inferior, as we think, to his fellow-countryman, 
Rossi’s, is interesting as an independent study, as well as for many 
fine and subtle pieces of acting. Nowadays it seems to be under- 
stood that no Shakesperian actor can be really great unless he has a 
new conception of his part. Salvini’s conception of Lear is that he 
is not the feeble dotard which he has been represented, but a very 
hale old gentleman, whose great wrongs and sufferings do not even 
drive him mad, though they entail a temporary “ unhinging ”— 
and it must be confessed that"the ynhinging appears very complete 
while it lasts—of his mental faculties. ‘This view is not wholly new, 
for Macready’s impersonation tended in the same direction. Com- 
bining with this notion a stronger presentment of the affectionate 
side of the King’s character, Salvini is able to produce powerful 
contrasts, thus relieving the tendency to. monotony which spectators 
are apt to feel, and so giving to the pathetic passages increased 
effect. The performance, in spite of all shortcomings, received a 
hearty welcome and loud demonstrations of satisfaction on the part 
of an audience somewhat thinned by the lateness of the hour 
following upon the fall of the curtain. 

The new drama by the authors of Zhe Silver King, entitled 
Breaking a Butterfly, brought out at the new PRINCu’s Theatre on 
Monday night, follows more closely the Norwegian dramatist, 
Ibsen’s, play of Zhe Doll’s House than might be inferred from some 
preliminary announcements, Messrs, Jones and Herman would, 
perhaps, have been better advised to diverge more boldly from the 
original—a somewhat eccentric production written with a didactic 
purpose to which it is almost impossible to give relief in a dramatic 
work. It is true that the heroine’s peculiar notions regarding the 
relations between man and wife disappear in the English play, 
which, instead of ending with an irrevocable parting, shows the 
young couple reunited and happy. But, as it stands, the spectators 


see nothing but an incredibly silly wife, who cannot be made to per- - 


ceive that, even with the kindest intentions towards her husband, itis 
not allowable to commit forgery. Miss Lingard, who is an actress 
capable of giving effect to strong passion, is too manifestly working 
against the grain in her efforts to portray the gay, careless inno- 
cence of the heroine ; hence the grave nature of her offence becomes 
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the more conspicuous. An admirable performance on the part of 
Mr Kyrle Bellew of the husband, et we are inclined é think 
—a still more finished and artistic impersonation of the villain of the 
story by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, saved the play, and even obtained for 
it a very friendly reception. 

Mr. G. R. Sims’s amusing farcical comedy, Zhe Member for 
Slocum, was revived at the GLOBE Theatre on Monday. Sustained 


. by a capital company—Mr, J. L. Shine was excellent as Onesimus 


Epps, and Miss Fanny Brough as the mysterious Arethusa—the 
revival was eminently successful in entertaining the audience. 

A comedietta, entitled. Polly's Birthday, written by Mr. Fawcett, 
the well-known comedian of the Gaiety and the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, was produced with success at the GAIETY on Monday, 
It forms the introductory piece in the evening programme. 

The fashion of dramatic matindes seem rather to be extending than 
falling off, Aclever though not too refined farcical comedy, entitled 
Nitas’s First, written by Mr. T, G. Warren, was produced at the 
NovELTY on Tuesday, in aid of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund. It is 
rather too obviously suggested by Mr. Derrick’s Confusion ; but is 
otherwise decidedly a work of promise. The cleverest impersona- 
tions which it presented were those of Miss Fanny Brough and Mr. 
Groves. A new four-act drama, entitled Zhe Barringtons, and 
written by Messrs. Fitzgerald and Merrifield, was brought out at a 
matinee at the same house on Thursday. On Wednesday a new 
four-act play, called Gadrielle, was produced at Mr, Balmaine’s 
matinee atthe GAIETY. The story is laid during the siege of Paris ; 
and though oth plot and dialogue are commonplace, the play 
offered opportunities to Miss Sophie Eyre and Mr. E. J. Henley. 
The latter distinguished himself especially by clever acting as a 
mysterious agent of a secret society. 

Lady Monckton and Sir Charles Young, in association with pro- 
fessional performers, will appear at a matinde at the OPERA 
CoMIQUE on the 22nd inst... in, Mr.. Palgrave Simpson’s Lady 
Dedtock’s Secret, which has hitherto not been acted in London. 

Miss Kate Vaughan’s appearance at the NoveLtTy Theatre at 
Easter will be in an extravaganza, entitled Love Birds, which is 
stated to be founded on 7he irds of Aristophanes. 

The revival of Mr. Gilbert’s Dan’2 Druce at the Court Theatre 
on Thursday, with the now renowned Miss Fortescue in the 
character of the heroine, comes unfortunately too late in the week 
for a detailed notice. 

The new theatre on the north side of Leicester Square, which is 
to be known as the EMPIRE, opens at Easter with a revival of 
Chilperic. 

In the Banqueting Room of St. James’s Hatt Miss Amy 
Sedgwick and Miss Glamoye gave an interesting recital on Wednes- 
day night. In recitation Miss Sedgwick is as finished an actress as 
when formerly on the stage, and her command of varied styles 
of expression was well illustrated by the familiar excerpts from the 
School for Scandal and the Lady of Lyons, contrasting with the 
stirring pieces of ‘‘ Tel-el-Kebir” and the ‘‘ Women of Mumbles 
Head.” Her character impersonation of Serjeant Buzfuz was 
capital, even when challenging comparison with that of Mr. Toole. 
Considerable pathos and tragic power were shown by Miss Glamoye, 
who was most successful when depicting strong emotion, as in 
Tennyson’s “* Rizpah,” Songs and piano solos were contributed by 
Madame Zimeri, Miss Cowen, and Messrs, J. Hall and Lindsay 
Sloper. 

a 


MESSRS. TOOTH'’S EXHIBITION 


In a spacious and -well-lighted gallery, recently erected on the 
site of their former exhibition rooms in the Haymarket, the Messrs. 
Tooth have opened to public view a well-selected collection of 
pictures. Of the foreign works one of the most interesting is a 
picture of moderate size, called ‘‘In the Vatican,” by Fortuny, It 
is one of the latest works that the gifted Spanish painter produced, 
and unquestionably one of thebest. Nothing by him has been exhibited 
in England more restrained in style, or more perfectly harmonious 
in colour. The obtrusively displayed dexterity of handling, and the 
false glare and glitter that many of his imitators have made familiar 
to us, are entirely absent from the work, The characteristic figures, 
in eigthteenth-century costume, and their sumptuous surroundings, in- 
cluding the rich tapestry on the wall, and the pictures, the marbles, 
and bronzes are painted with masterly ease and expressiveness of 
touch ; the local tints are of fine quality and most skilfully arranged, 
and the whole is governed by a sense of beauty and proportion. 
There is no discordant element in the picture—nothing that could be 
eliminated without, in some degree, disturbing the general harmony 


. of effect. 


Among many pictures of modern Venetian life in the collection, 
F. Ruhen’s “ Mending Nets” is noteworthy for its breadth of style 
and powerful but well-harmonised colour. The figures in the fore- 
ground are animated and naturally grouped, and the picturesque 
buildings behind, with their vivid reflections in the canal, are ren- 
dered with surprising forceand truth. G, Favretto’s large picture 
of ‘*A Venetian Market Place ” also shows fine qualities of colour 
and great executive skill. The scene is full of animation, and 
strikingly true in local character. The influence of Van Haanen is 
to be seen in both these pictures. The well-known ability of 
Eugéne De Blaas is shown in several pictures, but he is seen to most 
advantage in two small single figures—the half-length of a ‘‘ Venetian 
Girl,” with rough red hair, and a vivacious expression on her 
attractive face, is an especially good work. Near this hangs a life- 
size head of a young girl by the eminent French painter, W. 
Bouguereau, remarkable for its refined beauty, its learned draught- 
manship, and fine modelling of form. By Julien Dupré there is a 
broadly painted and truthful picture of French rustic life repre- 
senting robust peasant girls working in a hayfield ; and by G. 
Charlemont a small picture of ‘‘A Page in Waiting,” wrought in 
every part with the most elaborate care. “ 

Mr. J. C. Hook, in his picture ‘‘The Wounded Gull,” has 
rendered with masterly skill the impression of atmosphere and 
space. The appearance of movement in the waves breaking on the 
sandy beach is forcibly conveyed, and the modulations of colour in 
the wide expanse of sea and in the sky are equally beautiful and 
true. The figure of a girl carrying in her arms a wounded sea-bird 
is in perfect accord with the other elements of the scene.—Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis is well represented by a large picture of “ Ben 
Slioch,” with a well-composed group of Highland cattle illumined 
by a warm glow of evening light in the foreground sand Mr. J. 
McWhirter by an upright landscape, in which the white stems of 
the slender birch stand out in strong relief against the deep blue sea. 
_Mr. B. W. Leader’s “Still Evening,” Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s 
“The Thames at Sonning,” and Mr. Vicat Cole’s ‘Cornfield at 
Goring ” are characteristic examples of the styles of their respective 
authors ; and there are good landscapes on a small scale by Mr. T, 
Collier, Mr. A. Parsons, and Mr. E. Parton. 

Tue QUEEN OF TAHITI, now in Paris as plain Mrs. Salmon, 
has been dreadfully worried by energetic newspaper reporters. 
‘They harassed her terribly in America, Worsethanall, the journalistic - 
visitors hurt her feelings by disparaging remarks on her appearance. 
Again when Queen Marahu landed at ITavre she found the Gallic 
specials as active as their Transatlantic brethren. She is described 
as a fine young woman, with a good figure and oval face, a straight 
nose with rather broad nostrils, splendid jet black hair and eyes, 
and a sweet smile, She speaks French very well, her accent 
resembling the Italian. 
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THE RUSSIAN APPROACH TO INDIA 


EVER since Peter the Great, in 1723, wrested the Southern 

_Provinces of the Eastern Caspian from Persia, Russia has been 
" “steadily advancing eastwards with unwavering. consistency, first 
conquering, then ‘‘ protecting,” and finally annexing the various 
petty States which lie between the Caspian and. the frontier of 
India. Of late years, indeed, the progress which Russia has made 
in this direction has become even more marked, and while promising 
Europe in general, and England in particular, that every step for- 
ward shall be the last, and that every conquered district shall not be 
annexed, she still pursues her even way, ever advancing, adding 
whole States to her already huge Empire, carefully consolidating her 
rule by establishing Russian institutions, bringing her new 
acquisitions as near home as possible by the construction of military 
roads and railroads,.and providing regular means of communication 
with the most remote districts. Her method of procedure is simple : 
each new acquisition is threatened by unruly neighbours, possibly 
some of Russia’s new subjects may have been carried off, and a 
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THE RUSSIAN ANNEXATION OF MERV—MAP SHOWING THE ADVANCES OF RUSSI 


though the Khan is nominally the Ruler the State is in every 
waya Russian province. Then followed various additions and recti- 
fications until we come to General Skobeleff’s Tekke Turkoman 
expedition, and the brilliant capture of Géok Tepé in 1880; the 
following year saw a ‘‘rectification of the Russo-Persian frontier,” 
and finally, on February 1st, 1884, we hear that the Mery Turko- 
mans have come to the conclusion that they cannot govern them- 
selves, and that only the White Czar’s ‘strong government” can 
introduce ‘‘order and prospcrity ” amongst them, 

Thus, while by the abandonment of Kandahar we have receded 
from what has truly or falsely been called the key of India, Herat, 
the Russians have actually advanced to within 240 miles of that 
stronghold—the nearest British outpost being 514 miles distant, at 
Quetta, in Baluchistan. This, moreover, is eight days’ hard marching 
from Sibi, the present terminus in this direction of the Indian railway 
system. From Quetta to Kandahar is 145 miles, or a fortnight’s 
march, and from thence to Herat is a distance of 369 miles, or 
more than three weeks’ march. By a recent calculation, which Mr. 
Charles Marvin has published in an exhaustive little pamphlet, 
which we recommend to the perusal of our readers, “* The Russian 
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punitive expedition is organised, but once let a district or a strategic 


oint be occupied by Muscovite troops, there they remain for ever and 
a The equivalent of the English maxim, ** Rescue and Rete 
is not to be found in the Russian political phrase-book. Should no 
opportunity offer for a punitive expedition, @ scientific exploration 
party” is sent forward, but the Cossack, for some reason or other, 
never fails to follow upon the heels of the Professor. Then, again, 
the subjects of ‘protected ” districts are sooner OF later seized 
with a sudden thirst for absolute Muscovite domination, and 
their request to be included under the wing of the Russian eagle 
is never denied. Hes. : 

The latest instance of this is Merv, an oasis district hitherto con- 
sidered by England to be of immense strategical importance, and 
with regard to which Russia has always declared herself deter- 
mined to respect English susceptibilities. Over and over again has 
Russia, through her Foreign Office, and even through the Czar 


himself, positively declared that the Imperial Government had no 
intention of occupying Merv, and yet she is now every whit as 
firmly established there as we are at Bombay. The annexed map 
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Annexation of Merv,” it is estimated that troops could be brought 
from Russia Proper to Herat in forty-six days, while they could not 
even reach Candahar from England under fifty days. As our map will 
show, the route from Odessa would be across the Black Sea to Batoum 
(two days), thence, wd Tiflis, to Baku by rail (one day). From Baku 
steamers would convey the troops-across the Caspian in two days to 
Krasnovodsk and Michaelovsk, whence there is a railway to Kizil 
Arvat, from which Herat can be reached o/4 Askabad, Sarakhs, and 
Merv, by comparatively easy marches. It will be seen that for the 
present the important strategical points of Meshed and Sarakhs lie 
outside the Russian boundary and in Persian territory, while Balkh, 
which commands the direct road to Cabul, is as yet unoccupied. 
Still, with the national aptitude for annexation—and already Russia 
is complaining of raiding Afghans, and plundering Turkomans, 
who have taken refuge in Persian territory—there is little doubt 
that we shall hear of some attempt to occupy these posts ere long. 
Sarakhs would be most valuable to the Russians, as it is considered 
the easiest road from the Caspian to Merv, whence the route along the 
Murghab Valley (240 miles) is the most direct approach to Herat. 
Another road, only twelve miles longer, was stated by General Sir 
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will show how close the Muscovite outposts are to Afghanistan and 
India, the successive steps which Russia has taken towards that end, 
and the means of communication by which Russia can, should 
occasion present itself, bring her forces to bear upon our frontiers. 
An important advance, as may be seen, began in the middle of the 
last century. From that time forward Russia edged her way for- 
wards for a whole century, until after the Crimean War the | 
district between Russian territory on the Amu-Daria and Western 
Siberia were incorporated into a State called Turkistan. Next 
came a war with Bokhara, and the annexation of Samarcand 
in 1867—the Ameer of Bokhara also practically becoming a 
Russian vassal. Mr. MacGahan, in his admirable work, ‘‘Cam- 
paigning on the Oxus,” writes :—‘‘ Bokhara is at present com- 
pletely under Russian tutelage, and I believe no existing agreement 
with the English, Government prevents her from occupying that 
country.” We have, therefore, included Bokhara amongst Russian 
acquisitions, and may state that her frontier here is brought to 
within 150 miles of Cabul. In 1870 Kokan fell into Russian hands, 
and three years later Khiva surrendered to General Kaufmann ; 
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-Charles Macgregor to be even easier, and in writing of it he declared 
that ‘* he would undertake to drive a mail coach from Merv to Herat.” 
Moreover, through Sarakh runs the Tejend River to Herat, by the 
side of which the troops can march to Herat, a distance of 202 
miles through the pass known by the Turkomans as the Hari Rud. 
At all events, it should not be forgotten that the Russian railway 
terminus, Kizil Arvat, is only 533 miles distant from Herat, and 
that the march thence lies through a comparatively easy country ; 
while the Anglo-Indian terminus at Sibi is 599 miles distant, and 
that the road thence to Herat lies through a far more difficult district. 
To turn once more to the annexation of Merv, the Russians thus 
acquire what General Abbott called the ‘* granary” of Central Asia, 
one of the most fertile and best cultivated oases of Asia—an extent 
of some 1,600 square miles, together with authority over the Sarik 
Turkomans, who have already declared their willingness to submit 
to Russian rule. The fortress of Merv itself also is a stronghold of 
no mean order, and in competent military hands will certainly make 
one of the strongest places of arms in all Central Asia, commanding 
as it does the roads to the Caspian, to Herat, to Bokhara, and 


to Balkh, 
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ad, where the Remains of the Former Nizams 


1. HLH. Meer Mahoob Ali Khan Bahadur, the New Nizam of Hyderabad.—2. The * Mecca Musjid” Mosque, the Finest in Hyderab 
are Interred.—3. ‘-Afzul Gung” Mosque on the Road Leading to the City by the Delhi Gate.—4. The “Char Minar,” Built at the Meeting of Four Roads.— 
5. Mahomed Shah’s Tomb at Golconda, Six Miles West from the City. 


THE RECENT INSTALLATION OF THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD, INDIA 


but his performa 
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divide the honours between them in the Grand National quotations. 
For this event the Irish horses in Linde’s stable, once so much 
dreaded, are all out in the cold. A few weeks ago 3 and 4 to I was 
all that could be obtained against “the lot,” but now 10 to I, a 
lesson for early backers ! 

FooTBALL.——Queen’s Park, Glasgow, having beaten the 
Blackburn Olympic, and the Blackburn Rovers Notts County, the 
final struggle, to come off at the Oval, rests between the Scotchmen 
and the Rovers,—The Scottish Association Cup has been awarded 
to Queen’s Park, the Vale of Leven declining to contest the final 
on account of the illness of several of its members.—The annual 
Rugby game between England and Scotland at Blackheath resulted 
in the victory of the former by a goal to a try. 

AQuaTics.—Bubear and Wallace Ross are both reported in 
good fettle for their sculling match on Monday next, the former 
being the favourite. — There is ‘little to report “anent the 
University crews; both have experienced lately rather rough 
weather in their training, especially the Light Blues on the Ely 
waters ; but both are doing well. Oxford is still quoted as favourite 
at 6 to 4 on, 

Lacrosse.——The twa crack clubs, London and Clapton, have 
again met in the contest for the South of England Challenge Flags, 
and the former won an easy victory. It must, however, be remem 
bered that Clapton were unfortunate enough to be without the 
services of their ‘‘ point,” A. P. Barrett. The winners have now to 
meet Cambridge University to decide the right of playing Dulwich 
in the final tie. 

CrickrT,——We may expect a pretty lively meeting shortly, to 


be held by the M.C.C., to reconsider the “ laws.” as to fair bowling. 


The umpires either require further and more explicit directions as to 
“no-balling” unfair bowling, or some further ‘instigation to do their 
duty. There will, too, be a considerable discussion as to ‘the pro- 
posal to limit the width of the bat to 334 inches itistead of 
434 inches, which has long been the regulation measure of the widest 
part. The bowling, as we all know, is sometimes under special 
circumstances so deadly that a match is cut short by it; but far more 


often the batsmen completely master the. bowlers, and matches - 
become wearisomely long, or fail to be played out.—After all, there. 


is not likely to be any team of English cricketers organised ‘to visit 
Australia this year. F ; 
BILLIARDS.—There is never a lack of spectators at the 
Aquarium when good billiard playing is to be witnessed, as it was 
last week in another tournament (under the management of Messrs. 
Burroughes and Watts), with the spot-stroke baired. The 
result of the six days’ play left G, Collins (who received 1oo).the 
winner, with six games won and only one lost, and W. Cook (who 
owed 50) second, with four games won and two lost. At the bottom 
of the poll was‘ W. M. Green (who received 75), with a single game 
won and six lost. : . 
ATHLETICS.— One of the-great athletic events of the year is 
the National Cross-Country Championship, which for the eighth 


time was run for on Saturday last, Four Oaks Park Racecourse, - 
near Birmingham, being the vexuze ; and this was the first time the - 


contest has taken place out of the metropolitan district. Only five 
clubs competed, and notwithstanding the fact that they were defeated 
in the Midland Championship, the Moseley Harriers, with their 
champion, George, were the favourites. Public opinion was justified, 


as they supplied the first man in George, and their representatives. 


also filled the second, fourth, sixth, ninth (W. Snook), and tenth 
places, their total figuring as 32 points. The Birchfield Harriers 
were second with 68 points, and the South London Harriers-with 
89. The last, Zongo tnxlervallo, were the Small Heath Harriers, with 
203, and their best man was only thirtieth, George’s time over the 
ten to eleven miles of country was 64 min. 47 sec. Itis a matter for 
great regret that the Liverpool Harriers, the recent winners of the 
Northern Counties’, did not put in an appearance, having passed a 
unanimous resolution at a club meeting that they were not satisfied 
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operations in Surgery. 

The New American Remedies, with specific 
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with the qualifications of certain members of three of the competing 
faci, the end of this week Weston will nearly ed completed 
his wearisome journey. We understand that he ues ee in 
London on Saturday, and finish his performance . e. a 
Temperance Music Hall, which is being ee for him. e 
cannot speak too highly of the pedestrian’s pluck an eens. 
whatever may be thought of the reasonableness of the ee e 
undertook. He will well deserve the applause with which he will be 
greeted by the ardent spirits among his temperance friends. 

Tue Duxe or Connaucut, witli a party of friends, has been 
indulging in the noble sport of ‘‘pig-sticking” in India, and the 
Duchess and her ladies looked on from a convenient ridge adjacent 
to the sticking ground. The Duchess, who has often witnessed 
boar-hunting in Germany and elsewhere, is said _to have expressed 
an opinion that it is poor sport compared with pig-sticking. 


FEBRUARY has been a dry fine month, and no mumbling of old 
proverbs presaging disaster from such weather will prevent farmers 
from rejoicing over the favourable’ and forward state of the land. 
The spring sowings are getting on well, and early sowing is always 
advantageous, provided the young plants are not cut back by severe 
frosts late in the spring. “In hot dry seasons early seeding is 
especially valuable, as the surface is shaded before the drought can 
so bake the land as to check growth. The mild. open weather has 
made the root stores hold out well, and in Scotland the difficulties 
apprehended from a short stock of turnips have not occurred. 

SCOTLAND 1S REJOICING over the extirpation of foot-and-mouth 
disease in that country, and has also reason for congratulation over 
the generally thriving state of cattle and sheep, including the now 
particularly important ewes, which are close to lambing. Prices of 
fat cattle, however, are slightly on the fall, and farmers complain 
that'small profits, or none at all, have been made by feeders. Store 
cattle’ are in fair demand at relatively higher prices for the better 
sorts than fat command, though not so high as those current for 
lean stock last summer and autumn. Large quantities of wheat, 
barley, and even oats are being fed to cattle and sheep, owing to 
the disastrous depression of the cereal markets. 

THE CarT-HorsE SHow might well have attracted a larger 
attendance of the general public than was actually the case, but the 
society holding the exhibition‘is itself 2 young one, and the popular 
favour will doubtless come in time. Toa general observer it seemed 
rather strange that colour had nothing to do with the awards. Even 
chestnuts—horses showing a colour distinctly suggestive of another 
breed—obtained prizes, and the champion of the Show was a brown 
horse with a white blaze on the face and three white feet. Grey 
horses and black horses seemed nearly as numerous as the brown, 
but white was not represented. Now that increasing attention is 
being given to this useful breed, we might suggest that in London 
on May Day there should be some such procession of cart-horses as 
there -has been for several years at Newcastle. The great London 
companies, brewers, and goods merchants could make a splendid 
show if influential patronage and a valuable cup or prize could be 
secured. The support necessary ought to be readily forthcoming, 
and the procession would have an excellent effect in increasing the 
interest of the drivers and draymen in their equine charges. It has 
been alleged that cart-horses are now bred too particularly for size 
and weight, but at the recent Show action and build obviously deter- 
mined the choice of the champion, and exercised the greatest 
influence throughout the competition. 

THE SutRe-HorsE Society, and not the Cart-Horse Society, 
will be in future the name of the. Association which has just held 
the Show at Islington. The change of name seems only fair, for 
the horses exhibited and encouraged by the Society are all of one 
class, the  Shire-Horse. To this breed: the ‘horsey? world 


. practically limits the name of cart-horse, but the greater world is 


not so precise, and certainly the vast majority of people would call 
Clydesdales, the old Norfulk horse, and the Suffolk Punch all cart- 
horses. The recent show has been held under the Presidency of 


Mr. Walter Gilbey, while over the next exhibition the Duke of 


Westminster will preside. 

SOUTHDOWN SHEEP formed: the subject of an excellent lecture 
delivered by Mr. Wood, of Merton, at South Kensington last 
week. On the Southdowns we may look with legitimate pride. 
They were here before the Normans, and their claim to be Early 
English cannot be gainsaid. They have remained through eight 
centuries to all intents and purposes a pure breed, and they remain 
the best of all sheep for the country to which they are indigenous, 
namely, a dry, breezy, light, upland soil, Their mutton is of 
unrivalled excellence, and admitted to be so even by many farmers 
who find, or.think they-find,°a greater rate of profit in larger and 
heavier, but coarser breeds, s 

WHEAT.—The markets of the last fortnight have been of a 
rather undecided character. The mean price for the whole kingdom 
has fallen below thirty-seven shillings, a degree of depression almost 
unparalleled in agricultural annals, and never recorded to have 
occurred before in the winter following a deficient yield. As re- 
gards business, cargoes rather lose than gain in strength, especially 


DISTILLED BY COMMAND OF 
LADY PATRONESSESSS OUR 


“Tn Leap Year they have power to choose, 
Ye men no charter to refuse."—Chaucer, 


Laboratory of Flowers, 


2 NEW BOND st 
4 Lonpon, | ® FET 


GWEET GACHETS. 


every variety of SACHET POWDER the same | « The 


Placed in a drawer, etul, or travellin, bag, they 
impart a graceful and pleasing perfume without being 


LABORATORY OF FLOWE: 
2, New Bond Street, Londegs 


his SON, aged 15 (having just left school withtwo 


House, a Solicitor’s Office, an 
Laboratory, or with an Electrical Engineer, or in any 


TAYLOR, Stationer, Jardan Place, Walham Green, 


Real lace properly attended to should last for 


centuries, Ladies visiting Paris should confide their 


{next door to the Paris office of THE GRAPHIC). Work. 
rooms insured. Flighest references, 


» Zealand. 


by the world of 


“ 
nalytical Chemist's intowed LG ae 


cated with Consumption.” 


for white wheat, but the offerings at country markets, as well as 
foreign red sorts, are more difficult to buy. In London a section of 
buyers look for further depreciation of price, and seem anxious for a 
decline to be brought about, in order that then some cheap stock 
may be secured. But the majority of merchants and factors still 
regard prices as already below a level that can be kept for the rest 
of the season. Demand keeps very quiet, and speculation is 
dormant. The consumption of flour in the London district this 
winter is currently thought to have been some four thousand sacks 
per week less than usual, principally on account of the remarkable 
mildness of the season, 

Hicuways, A Bill on this subject has just been introduced 
into the House of Commons, and is backed by members of both 
parties. It gives power to the highway authorities to prune hedges 
or top or remove trees that interfere with the road without charging 
the occupier, and with his consent. It gives also power to erect 
more gates for the purpose of preventing animals straying on the 
highways on giving public notice and obtaining the consent of the 
county authority. We hope this small but useful measure, intro- 
duced by private members, will not get overwhelmed in the grand 
rush of omnibuses through St. Stephen’s Temple Bar upon which 
the Government this Session have apparently set their hearts. 

FLowers. London this year was well reminded that ‘the 
roaring month of daffodil”? was with us, for on the Ist March, 
daffodils, which previously had been absent from the florists, or at 
all events extremely rare, were offered in plenty, and towards 
evening were selling in the streets. We have been told that these 
early flowers came from Sicily, but we can only remark with our 
informant, ‘it seems a long way.” The same day, Saturday last, 
we noticed the first almond tree in blossom, in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. We remember one earlier season when the almond 
flowered on the 23rd February, but the wsaZ date is the second or 
third week in March, So 

Game ON ComMoNs.—There being a widely-spread notion 
that the possessors of rights of common are entitled to “ the benefits 
of the Hares and Rabbits Act,” it may be as well to remind our 
readers that “the benefits ” of that statute are limited to occupiers, 
and it is expressly stated that ‘a person shall sot be deemed an 
occupier of land for the purposes of this Act by reason of his having 
a right of common over such lands.” The Act of 1831 accordingly 
applies, and this enacts that game, rabbits, and hares on a common 
belong to the lord of the manor, who has the same remedies as an 
ordinary owner against poachers or other trespassers. But_he also 
has liabilities, for if the hares or rabbits off the common injure a 
farmer’s crops the lord of the manor is liable for the damage. 


Mr. Justice STEPHEN contributes to the Fortnightly an 
article on the lawof blasphemy, controverting Lord Coleridge’s recent 
dictum that attacks on Christianity are not punishable provided the 
‘* decencies of controversy” are observed. Reviewing the history of 
trials for’ blasphemy, Mr. Justice Stephen contends that, on the 
contrary, any bookseller who sells a copy of Comte’s “ Philosophie 
Positive” or Renan’s ‘Vie de Jésus” is punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, and that the late Mr. William Rathbone Greg might 
have been legally dismissed from his Controllorship of the Stationery 
Office as the author of heterodox writings, however moderate in 
tone. Mr. Justice Stephen, therefore, recommends either the repeal 
of the blasphemy laws or as a less preferable alternative the enact- 
ment of a declaratory statute giving legislative validity to Lord 


Coleridge’s dictum. 


INCOMPLETENESS AND INACCURACY in the official returns of 
the Board of Trade having resulted from carelessness and negli- 
gence on the part of exporters in not complying with the regulations 
of the Act of Parliament, an employé of a City firm was sum- 
moned at the Guildhall by the Commissioners of Customs for a 
breach of them in respect of some packages shipped to New 
__ The Lord Mayor imposed a fine of 2/. on the offender, 
who could only plead that, being merely an employé, he was not 
responsible. 

In a Case tried in January before Sir Richard Cross as Chair- 
man of the Lancashire Quarter Sessions, a husband prosecuted his 
wife and her male accomplice for stealing some of his property. The 
jury convicted both prisoners, who were duly sentenced. ‘The chief 
evidence against them appears to have been the husband’s, and it 
was contended by their counsel that under the Married Women’s 
Property Act of 1882, the evidence of a husband in criminal pro- 
ceedings against a wife is not admissible. The wording of the Act 
being somewhat ambiguous, Sir Richard Cross made out a statement 
of the case, which was submitted this week to the Court for Crown 
Cases Reserved. Lord Coleridge, with four of the five other 
judges, upheld the validity of the objection, and quashed the convic- 
tion, A certain class of peccant wives will welcome this decision. 

THE Two LiverPooL POoIsoNERS, Catherine Flannagan and 
Margaret Higgins, sisters, were executed on Monday. They are 
said to have made disclosures implicating others than themselves in 
several cases of poisoning for the same object as that which led them 
to poison Higgins, the husband of one of them, namely, to obtain 
the money for which the victims were insured. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


LEAP Y FAR Bovauet. Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour). 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 


THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND 
The only Cod Liver Oil which Produces the full Curative Effects in 


CONSUMPTION anp DISEASES or THE CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, anD WASTING DISEASES or CHILDREN, 
pee ela Re aos 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Phys. Royal Nat. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor. 


“T have convinced myself that in ‘Tubercularand the 
various forms_of Strumous Disease, Dr. de Jongh’'s 


chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil poss 
t medicine ; but, inaddition, I have found cara Foe Dace preater thera 
it a remedy pf great power. in the Treatment of many 
Affections of the ‘Throat and Larynx, especially in Con- number of cases in which th i 

i rynx jally patients protested they 
sumption of the latter, where it will sustain life when had never been able to retain or dj . . 
everything else fails." digest other Cod Liver 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 
Phys. Hosp. for Diseases of the-Throat and Chest, 
been aware of the great reputation 
‘ ne Brava Cod iver oi iarroduced Is 
. rn : ; t di the od recom- 
Prospectuses, entry forms, and all information may | other business suitable to a youth of his ageand educa- mended ie wth the iiemmost de Jongh, an I have found the whole of' the active ingredients of the remedy, and 


M:D., Mr. | Dr. de Jongh’'s Oil very useful in cases of Chronic | is easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Diseases 
Cough, and especially in Laryngeal Disease compli-} of the “Vhroat and Lungs, but in a great number of 


peutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver il with which 
am acquainted. It was especially noted, in a large 


il, that Dr. de Jongh’s Oil was not onl tolerated, but 
taken readily, and with marked benetit.” ated, but 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Mat. Med., London Hospital. 
“Dr, de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 


cases to which the Profession is extending its use." 


Sold ONxy in Capsuled IMPERIAL Hal/-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, as. od. ; Quarts, gs., by all respectable 


Chemists and Drugsrists throughout the World. 


{ace to Madame VALERIE CARTER, 15, Rue Bleue | Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD and CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, 
CAUTION —Resist mercenary attempts to recommendt or substitute inferior kinds. 
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Now READY. 
PRINCESS IDA. By W. §S. 


GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


THE GRAPHIC | 
LLEATH and ROSS’S COLUMN 


OBERT COCKS and CO. . of APPROVED SPECIFICS and SPECIAL 
may be applied to from any part of the kingdom | be EPARATIONS. 
FOR SHEET MUSIC at half-price, post ONGS ana 


FOR CATALOGU i: wes . 
PIANO MUSIC. BS of their ne ‘Fair hand, smooth skin, how beautiful ye are.” 


FOR PIANOS of DIFFERENT MAKERS, where A¥UROSINE (the New Remedy) 


urchasers cannot attend personally. Preserves the Hands, the Skin, the Lips, prevent- 
FOR REPAIRS of worn-out Pianos, . * KIN, Pence 
rices. ing Chaps and Roughness, removing traces of exp 
FOR DRAWINGS 8 FOS owe PIANOS, to inclement cold Be sea air, smooths the surface, 
from 24 Guineas. F TH whitens) renders supple, and imparts healthy Ont tortie 
h HAR- | skin, frees without injuring the pores, is most, plea’ 

FOR AMERICAN ORGANS, from £13, aud to use, quite colourless, and not greasy. Highly ser- 
Agents and Mu ick Ef he he Queen and H.R.H, | viceable in cases where the skin is abrased. Excellent 
rer Pan f Ww. le Wsherstod for cracked lips, tetters, and sore lips. Vegetable, not 
NEAAT RIT I mineral, agreeable in perfume. In bottles, 1s., 1s. 6d, 


6,NEW BURLINGTON STREET. and 2s, 6d.; by post, 1s, 3d., 15. gd., 35. 


“ Her teeth were pure as virgin ivory.” 

POPULAR NEW, NOVELS | ANTISEPTIC TOUTH TINC- 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. TURE, or LIQUID DENTIFRICE, 

The best and finest preparation for the ‘l'eeth and 


IN LONDON “TOWN. By the Gums, is confidently recommended. While whitening 


the Teeth, it preserves the Enamel, hardens the Gums 


FFURNISH THROUGHOUT. 


UBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 
(REGD,) 


ETZMANN & CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT 


ROAD. 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. — 

OETZMANN andCO., 67, 60, 71, 73) 77, and 79, 
Hampstead Road, near Tottenham ean Koad, London. 
CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, Wrapery, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper Hangings, Pictures, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Pianos, &c., and every other requisite 
for completely furnishing a house of any class, thereby 
saving much time, trouble, and expense, Lowest 
prices consistent with guaranteed quality. 


FPURNITURE, 


Pretty Soncs THAT CAPTIVATE THE Wortp. 


VW MORLEY and CO.”S NEW 
eo SONGS of sterling merit. 
BEST OF ALL, 
By Frank L. Moir. G, A{E to B), B flat, C, 
THE GATE OF HEAVEN, 
By BerTHOLD Tours, D, E flat (C to E), fF. 
THE BROKEN PITC ER, 
By H. Ponte. <A flat, B flat (B to F), and C. 
GENTLE FACES, 
By THEO. Bonneur. B flat, C (D to E), D, E flat. 
OUR GUARDS. 
By MicuaeL Watson. F (A to D), and G. 


( NARRI ER JOHN. Ciro Pinsuti. 
Bids fair to rival the enormous sale of “ Laddie.” 
‘‘A bright, sparkling, and merry little song.” 
** The music is written in Pinsuti's prettiest style.” 
“One of the quaintest songs yet published,” 
E flat, F (compass D to F), and G. 24 stamps. 
PINSUTI'S LAST SUCCESS, rs 4 
LADD! E. New Song. Ciro Pinsuti. 


(Words by Jaxone), 


Vocal Score, 5s. net. 
Pianoforte Solo, 35. net. 
Pianoforte Arrangements, by Kuhe, Boyton Smith, 


and Smallwood, each 2s. net. 
Quadrille, Waltz, and Polka, by P, Bucalossi; 
Lancers, by C, Coote, each 2s. net, 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry. : 
SIGNOR TOSTI'S NEW SONG. r 
At VESPERS. Paolo Tosti. 


At VESPERS. Paolo Tosti. 
At VESPERS. Paolo Tosti. 
At VESPEPS. Paolo Tasti. 


30,250 Copies Sold in Four Months, 


Aja Werle by ig The Most Genuine Success Secured f Years Author of A Western Wildflower,” &, 3 vols, 
INGE. os i ecured for roo Years, be i " 
T VESPERS. In F sharp, A flat A fiat, B fat (A.to E), C, D, and fat "THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. , By | tomeres att coouh sleanges and fixes the Veeth, and ETZMAN and CO. 
A and B flar. : ‘ ; The MORLEY & CO" "269, Res " 1 the Author of ‘The Garden of Eden,” &c. | Soeoene the breath; In bottles, 18., 15, 6d.,and 28, 6d. ; 
T ie H ! Wy 2 e€fent | 3 vols. : post free, 1s, 3d., rs. od., and 2s. gd. 
At VESPERS. In G, Easy accom W @ Street, W., and yo, Upper Strezi, IN. & USAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs, : DRAWING -ROOM SUITES.— 
paniment. santas ‘ RIDDELL, Author of “The Senior Partner, ERBERING, vital force returned.” = ap BTEMANN and CO. have always on ewe 
CHAPPELL and co. P Cc. 3 vols, 2 4 their ow Kooms a great variety In every sty. 
NEW SONG b BLUMENTHAL. I ae ee ol ce TRE BeoM. I HIRLBY HALL. : By. Ww. E. i For Deranged Liver, Indigestion, and Constipa- Sestene Blegant Drawing fear Sule Be ene 
y J. p Norris. Author of Matrimony,” &c. In 3] tion. ‘his valuable remedy removes Headache, ing of a Couch, two Easy Chairs, and six Chairs, 


enthusiasm everywhere. The words by WEATHERLY. |- 
To be sung by Mr. Barrington Foote at the Ballad 
Concert, March 10. 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


ANTOINETTE STERLING’S 
NEW SONG, 
"T HE REAPER andthe FLOWERS 


Nausea, and Kiliousness. Acts healthfully, gives tone 
to the stomach, dissipates dulness, giddiness, and 
prostration. ‘I'here is no equal remedy as BERBE- 
KINE for Colic or Achings in the Loins and Kidneys. 
It is admittedly unrivalled, and all who suffer from any 
of these distressing ailments wit! do well to employ this 
avowed remedy. Sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s, 1¢d. and 2s. gd. ; post free, 1s, 3d. and 3s, 


price 15 guineas; ditto, very handsome design, 
upholstered in rich silk Tapestry, made and finished 
in superior style, 20 guineas; ditto, very elegant design, 
richly upholstered in finest satin or silk plush, and 
finished in the best possible manner, 33 guineas; also 
a variety of other Drawing-Room Suites, in Black and 
Gold, Early English, and other designs, from 20 to 10a 
guineas 2 


vols., crown 8yo, 

OT LIKE GTHER GIRLS. By 
re Seis Carey. ‘' Author of “ Nellie’s Memories, 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 

. NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


HER SMILE. J. Blumenthal. 
HEE SMILE, Sung by Edward 


Lioyp. 


HER SMILE, In Gand B flat. 


Price 2s. net, 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and rs, , By F. H. Cowen.—The refined style of ex- RCH s 
Poultry, E.C, fr stie most natural to.Mr. Cowen. was exemplified MRS. neve ODS MAGAZINE, ‘Its fragrancy and cleansing powers were seen.” I YAINTINGS and ENGRAVINGS. 
: —A choice assortment in handsome frames. 


y the touches of genuine pathos in the sora of 
Longfellow’s ‘The Reaper and the Flowers,’ which 
Madame Antoinette Sterling declaimed with much 
feeling."—The Times. 25,—BOOSEY and CO. 


WINGING. By Cecil Hartog. 
“*'A pretty song to Mrs. Clifford's charming 
words."—Times, ‘“ Few songs deserved an encore more 
than that awarded to ‘Swinging,’ sung with irresistible 
charm by Miss Mary Davies."—Standard, 
2s,—BOOSEY and CO., London. 


N EVER TO KNOW.—Marzials’ 
newest and most successful ballad. 


EVER TO KNOW. Sung by Miss 


z 
ORE’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
THE NEW TOILET REQUISITE, 

Is unquestionably the Soap of the Day. It owns 
nothing superior, being practically perfect in purityand 
strength, to thoroughly cleanse the skin, while free 
from soda. Lathers instantaneously, is perfectly solu- 
ble, luxurious in ,washing or shaving. A single trial 
convinces. -DORE’S ‘TRANSPARENT SOAP main- 
tains the skin's natural complexion, while benelitting 
it, while its emollient properties are undoubted. In 
boxes, 1s. and rs. 6d., containing three cakes each. 


The paintings are by well-known artists, and the 
name guaranteed. Also a large assortment of Bronzes, 
Statuettes, Vases, Clocks, Antique Furmture, and 
Artistic Furnishing items.-OETZMANN and CO, 


CARPETS. 
O=FTZMANN and CO. 


ARPETS.—OETZMANNandCo. 
have always on show one of the largest and best 
assortments of Foreign and British_Carpets in the 
Kingdom for selection. Turkey, Persian, Indian, 


ISIDORE DE LARA'S NEW SONGS. 
"THE BY-GONE TIME. Isidore 


DE Lara 


THE BY-GONE TIME. Price 
2s. net, 
WHERE MEMORY DWELLS. 


ISIDORE DE LARA. 


W HERE MEMORY DWELLS. 


Words by CLiFTon BINGHAM. 


WHERE MEMORY DWELLS. 
In C minor and D minor, 


HERE MEMORY DWELLS. 


"THE ARGOSY., 
CONTENTS :— 

1, The White Witch, Chaps. VII, VIIL, IX. 

Alustisted by Bon a 
2. Roger Bevery. ohnay Ludlow. 
3. The Channel islande, YBy Charles W. Wood, 

F.R.G.S. With Seven Illustrations. 

4. Farewell, By Fanny Forrester. 
y Philip Twyford’s Exchange. 

. Valentine's Day. € 
7- Salt-Fish Reflections. By Mrs. Douglas. 

Sixpence Monthly. 


‘THE ARGOSY for FEBRUARY 


**T breathe again, and freely court the breeze.” 


LYKALINE, 


Sung by the Composer. Damian at the Ballad Concerts. 25. ALSO READY. THE APPROVED REMEDY FOR iT r 5 M 

B Ti try, Kidderminster, 

HERS Mi Laotian ae woe ee Se BOOK ss FORTH SS YANUARY, nosy Curing Coughs, carens, _ owe ailments. Miss an ee grag ruseels, Tapes: ad Rugs, also 

ung Madame Osborne Williams, Miss I Containing the O of Melville, 40, Upper Mansell Street, Swansea, writes to Mattings, Floorcloths, Linoleums, &c., at prices the 

Helen Salton Miss Amy Ronayne, Miss Hs fs q Seino VERSE ue. pepin Messrs. Leath and Ross :—“ My niece for the past five eet iti lied. --OETZ- 
2 y, ne, A Tutor for the Pianoforte, with rg illustrations, THE WHITE WITCH, yeaa eas sutiered iron: Hay Fer eh and sould’ not Bee lowest J possinle: ie, a aeatines , upe ie 


A New Serial Story of Powerful and Dramatic Interest. 
“The * White Witch’ is deeply interesting from the 
fe. 


Rosa Leo, Miss Mathilde Lennon, Miss F. 
Harrison, and Miss Coyte Turner. 
Price 2s. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 15, 
Poultry, E.C. 


LAST NIGHT. Isidore de Lara, 
LA4st NIGHT. Wordsby Clement 
LAST NIGHT. In G and B fat. 
LAST NIGHT. Isidore de Lara’s 


greatest success, Price 2s. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, B.C, 
J. L. MOLLOY’S NEW SONGS. 
F I “HE PUPPET SHOWMAN. 


Words by F, E. WEATHERLY. 


price 2s. 6d. (40th thousand). ‘A God-send to teachers 
and_ mothers.” Daily Me ie de Also LILLIE'S 
SECOND MUSIC BOOK. sequel to the above. 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. LILLIE’S SONG BOOK. 


50 Juvenile Songs. Price rs, 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


A MAID OF KENT WALTZ. 


By CaROLine LowTHIAN. 


GOING TO MARKET WALTZ, 


By CHARLES GODFREY. 


ESMERALDA WALTZ. By 


G- LAMOTHE. 
2s, each.-BOOSEY and CO. 


ALKA, FALKA. FALKA,. 


By CHASSAIGNE. 
Performed nightly at the Comedy Theatre with 


anything to relieve it until she heard of your GLYKA 
LINE. It bas done her much good. Hers was a 
stubborn case. I send this in common justice that 
others may find the benefit from GLYKALINE.” Of 
this approved remedy for diseases of the respiratory 
tract, the best and speediest specific for coughs, colds, 
catarrh, asthma, and influenza, another correspondent 
{Mrs. Bruce, Lesarrach, Roscrea) says:—‘It acted 
almost miraculously with me. In a bad case of bron- 
chitis I used it only three times, and was perlectly. 
cured.” GLYKALINE effectually relieves disorders 
of the: mucous membrane, so prevalent at this season, 
and relieves the breathing. or Coughs and Colds this 
remedy is unprecedented. “Talon Rouge,” writing in 
Vanity Fair, under date March 17, 1877, says :—" ‘This 
medicine has the valuable property of CuRING cold in 
the head. The discoverer ought to be ranked among 
the benefactors of the human race. ‘The other morning 
I woke with the feeling of general depression, the cer- 
tain precursor of a catarrh, I sped to the nearest 
chemist’s, found the longed-for remedy, and BEFORE 
NIGHT WAS PERFECTLY CURED. It is called GLYKA- 


HE “WINDSOR” CARPETS, 
NEW ARTISTIC. BORDERED AND 
FRINGED SEAMLESS CARPETS, of superior 
quality. All Wool and Reversibie, made in all the 
New Art Colourings; are very durable. A large 
assortment in various designs and sizes. __ 
8 ft. gin. by 7 ft. 20s. od. | r2ft. by roft.6in. 42s. od. 
oft. by 7ft.6in. 225. 6d. | 13ft.6in. by rolt.6in. 47s. 6d. 
g ft. by 9g ft. ~ 27s.od, {r2ft. by12ft. . 48s. od. 
Toft. 6in, by oft. 31s. 6d. | 13ft. 6in. by raft. 55s. od. 
raft. bygft. . 36s,od. | 15 ft, by 12 ft. . 60s. od. 
The Windsor Bordered and Fringed Rugs, 6 ft. dy 
3 ft., suitable for Hearth, Dressing ‘lable, or Bedside, 
gs. 1d, each, ra, ? 2 
O, and CO, respectfully invite an inspection of these 
New and Artistic Carpets.-OETZMANN and CO, 


# I “IME, TROUBLE, and EX. 
PENSE in HOUSE-HUNTING SAVED.— 
OETZMANN and CO. have always on their Register 


very first page.’ Daily. Chronscl as la 

“Mrs, Henry Wood's ‘Argosy’ fully maintains its 
reputation.” —Society. 

‘A plentiful supply of stirring fiction."—Waval and 
Military Gazette. 

“The ‘Argosy’ sails over golden seas."—Daily 
Telegraph, 

‘The best and cheapest magazine we have."— 
Standard. 

‘This brilliant monthly."—S¢. Yames’s Gazette, 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8, New Burlington 

Street, London, W. 


AR in the SUDAN.—STAN- 

_ FORD'S MAP of the NILE, from the 
Equatorial Lakes to the Mediterranean, embracing the 
Egyptian Sadan |Kordofan, Darfur, &c.) and Abyssinia. 
Scale 94 miles to x inch. Size, 22 by 27 inches, Price 


ba | “HE D ID, F, immense success, r 
E oe el. ae Words by FALKA, Vocal Score. . . . price gs. net. | 4s. in sheet, coloured; post free on roller, per parcels | TjNE.” ‘This independent contributor to Vanity Fair | PRIVATE RESIDENCES, VILLAS, and MAN- 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street and FALKA, PianoScore. 9. 3... * » 3S. net, | post, 4s. 6d. ; mounted in cloth case, 6s. 6d., post free testifies that THREE DROPS of GLYKALINE taken at | SIONS in London and Suburbs and all parts of the 
15, Bou try, EC ” FALKA, Fantasia Brilliant, by 6s. od.—London; EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing intervals of an hour will cure the most obstinate cold. | Country. Particulars can be had free on personal 
Ta zi = ROvTON SMITH 6 fe 2s, net. | Cross, S.W. He bears witness in his letter to the healing properties | application or by letter, and persons wishing to let or 
MAUDE VALERIE WHITE'S NEW SONGS. FALKA VALSE. ByC. CooTre . xs 2S, net. a ja of this remarkable specific, sure and prompt to relieve | sell property should forward particulars. _No charge is 
CHES? EDITION OF “RITA'S” NOVELS. | thesuficrer, GLYIALINE is sold ih botties, as ri2a_ | made for placing samen thei: Register, -OETEMAN 


FALKA QUADRILLE. ByC. Coote y= 2S. net, 
FALKA POLKA. By VaN BIENE . > 25, Net, 
FALKA LANCERS, By Van Bienr. » «28. net. 
FALKA POLKA MAZURKA, By 

AUDITERT . «og F * » «2S, net. 
FALKA, Favourite Airs, By AuDr- 


TERT . + . 4 . . . 
FALKA,AT EVENTIDE, Romance. 
Sung by Miss VioteT CAMERON, and 
Encored Nightly eee ae Re TREs fe 
FALKA, AT. EVENTIDE. Trans. 
cribed for Pianoforte by H. Loce . » «625, net. 
FALKA,—AIl the Music from this immensely success- 
ae -ful Opera is published.by - 
ALFRED HAYS, 26, Old Bond Street, W.; and 4, 


and CO., House and Estate Agents, 


DRAPERY. 
OEETZMANN and CO 


Price 2s. bds, ; 2s. 6d. cloth (post, 4d.), . 
AME DURDEN. y ‘ Rita,” 
Author of ‘Two Bad Blue Eyes.” “Dame 
Durden is a charming conception.”"—AMorning Post, 
London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo, Illustrations, 5s. 


pANTomime WAIFS : or, a Plea 


for our City Children. With Introduction by the 
Right Hon, the Earl of SHarressury, K.G.—London: 
S.W. PARTRIDGE and CO,, 9, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


“GTAMMERERS & STUTTER- 


ERS,".-A little book which might well bear the 


2s. od., and 4s. 6d.; post free, 1s. 3d., 3s., and 4s. 9d, 
Full directions with each bottle. Sold by all Chemists 


MARY MORISON. 


\ K ] Har J DO AND WHAT I 
[ck HABE GELEBT UND 
GELIEBET (‘IT Have Lived and Loved”). 
Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, E.C, : 


Six NEW SONGS by F. H. Cowen. 


Sung by Miss Santley and Miss de Fonblanque. 
BETTER FAR. 


“ Balmy sleep gave her repose.” 


EURALINE, 
‘THE APPROVED SPECIFIC, ’ 
Cures Toothache, Neuralgia, andall Nerve Pains, Itis 
reliable for Rheumatism, Gout, and Sciatica, and 
invaluable for Face-Ache. Often acts instantaneously, 
giving freedom from pain and enduring relief, however 
intense has been the attack. NEURALINE is cele- 
brated as a sure specific, In many cases a single appli- 
cation effects a permanent cure, Sir James Matheson 
received undoubted testimony in the following letter 


» «625. Net. 


HE NEW ARTISTIC TRANS. 

PAREN’ CURTAINS. Madras, Crete, Arme- 

nian, and I!luminé Muslin and Lace Curtains in 

all the New Aésthetic ‘Tintings, from 9s. 11d. to 

63s. per pair; also an immense assortment of Lace 

Curtains, Ecru_ and White, from 3s. td. per pair 
Price lists post free.—OETZMANN and CO. 


n 28. Net. 


ABSENCE, Royal Exchange Buildi 
THERE IS DEW FOR THE FLOW'RET. oyal Exchange Buildings, E.C. title of “Physician, Cure Thyself.” may be had for 13 i H i 
PARTED PRESENCE, stamps from the author, Mr. B- BEASLEY, Bank | $9 Mine ear cannce fot cepian he, Hoa | GINA and GLASS DEPART. 


House, Hall Green, near Birminghaam,agentleman who 


has cured himselffafter suffering more than 30 years. to Lady Matheson for the NEURALINE. It proved 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDY SHE HAD EVER 
APPLIED, The relief was most instantaneous.” 
NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists in bottles, 
1s. 134d, and 2s. gd.; by post, rs. 3d. and 3s, Illus- 
trated directions with each. 


MEN'T.—OETZMANN and CO. have always on 
show an immense assortment of ‘Toilet Sets, from’ neat 
designs at 38. gd. to the most eleant style and decora- 
tion at ro Guineas per set. Richly cut Decanters fram 
gs. 6d. to 42s. per pair, Cut Wines, from as. 6d. to 21s. per 
doz, Elegant Dresden, Berlin, and Royal Worcester 
Vases and Figures. Handsome Drawing-room and 
Dining-room Clocks, &c.—OEIZMANN and CO. 


PostTat ORDER  DEPART- 
MENT.—OETZMANN and CO,—ORDERS sent 
per POST, whether large or small, receive prompt 
and careful attention. ‘hose residing at a distance, or 
any to whom a personal visit would be inconvenient, 
desirous of leaving the selection to the Firm, may rely 
upon a faithful attention to their wishes and interest in 
the selection. This Department is personally supervised 
by a member ot the Firm, and O. and Co. continually 
receive numerous letters expressing the greatest satis- 
faction with the execution of orders so entrusted. 
Persons residing in Foreign Countries and the Colonies 
will find great advantages by entrusting their orders to 


I DREAMED OF THEE. 
IF LOVE WERE WHAT THE ROSE IS. 
Price 2s, each net; or the set complete, gs. net. 

“This set of songs honours the artist, whose grace- 
ful talent and abundant musicianship are both turned 
to the best account.”—Dasly 7 elegraph. 

CHAPPELL and CO., §0, New Bond Street, and 

15, Poultry, B.C. 


(CHAPPELLand CO.’S POPULAR 
DANCE MUSIC of the DAY, 


MMAIGLOCKCHEN (Lily of the 


Valley) WALTZ. By CLaupE Ponsonsy, 


Yon AMOUR WALTZ and P. 
and O. POLKA, By the Composer of “ Mia 
Cara Waltz.” 
M4 CARA WALTZ. 
20th Edition, one of the most successful waltzes 
by the vei of “My Queen.” 


Se en ee 
(CHARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE ‘SCHOOL 
New Edition ; the two first sections enlarged, 
CHARLES HALLE’S NEW PIANUFORTE TUTOR 
The best and most useful Tutor ever published, 

FORSYTH BROTHERS, 2722, Regent Circus, 
London: 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


DOMINION ORGAN COMPANY 
COMBINATION ORGANS,REEDS & TUBES, 
New Pedal Organ just introduced. 

Style 92.—90 Guineas Two Manuals, 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom: 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 122 and 124, Deansgate, 
Manchester ; & 272a, Regent Circus, Oxford St,, London, 
Shippers supplied, Catalogues post free, 


UST FOR THE OLD LOVE'S 
SAKE. New Songby Mrs. HENRYSHIELD, The 


prettiest song of the season. _ Every one admires it. 
No purchaser wishes to change it. In three keys, C, 


TO TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
AY’S, 


‘*Grateful and good as dew on parched soil.” 


ZONISED OIL. 
THE NEW PREPARATION 
FOR THE HAIR, 

Nourishes and improves it, arrests decay and weak- 
ness, stimulates the growth, and eradicates prejudicial 
influences while strengthening the fibre. Not being 
a dye, this new OIL is easily applied, being merely 
required to be brushed well into the roots. Confidently 
recommended by. purchasers and correspondents. 
Sold in bottles, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. 9d; post free, 15, 3d., 
Is. gd., and 35. 


The best and cheapest house in London for BLACK 
SILKS and for MOURNING MATERIALS, 


ILLINERY. 
Messrs, JAY have received NEW MILLINERY 
from Paris. 


ANTLES. 
M » JAY hi ived MODE 
MANGO! Y¥ have received LS of NEW 


GILE COSTUMES. 
Messrs. JAY have received MODELS of NEW 
COSTUMES, beautifully trimmed with jet. a 


“ Essential curative, most welcome.” 


BLY IUM VALSE D i ) 
and F. Will become more popular tha S D AL E ENCE, 7 i we 371 
By the Compose Ryicaee sRSce, “British Patrol.” published fon years 2s. net. # secon Ee VENING DR ESS ES.—Two 4 erat ete oe ice Rapidly et oe oe See page 379 
4 HE MOTHER H UBBARB D MOUTRIE and SON, 55, Baker Street, London, W. Guineas and Two anda Half Guineas each, with applied, speedily hardens, completely protects the gue, OETZMANN and CO, 
| Oo LADIES. —Sale of New Musi sufficient material for bodice included. The newest exposed nerve, gives perfect security and ease, causes | ———_____ 
POLKA. CarRoLine LowTHIAN, z USIC | and most fashionable style, and made of non-crushing | 20 inconvenience, and aids mastication, It is of LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
simple application. ‘U'his valuable preparation, attested POST FREE, 


The composer of the popular “ Venetia” Waltz hasan at a large reduction, and post free. Allnew songs, | silk net. Pencil drawings of the same, postage free, 4 2 
on application, = by many users, is sold in bottles, 1s. 114d. and 2s, gd. ; 


ETZMANN & CO. 


equally great success in this charming polka, pleses, Be. of al publishers in Steels, Pe copies : 
es! tions. Prices commence 4d., 6d, . Cata- "5 . post fi 's. 3d. and js, 
I mie CHIC POLKA, logues sent, gratis, post free.—J. W. MOFFATT, 3, | The London General Ppa Warehouse, Regent ee 
z fc Barnsbury Street, Iondon, N. Established 1827. Street, Ww “ Nature regained her normal powers.” H4™PSTEAD ROAD. 


Mr, Luke Wheeler has achieved a very great triumph 
tn this composition, the best dancing polka published, 


Lés AUTERELLES POLKA. 


ELBRUCK, 


D 
PRIMAVERA WALTZ. 


LFRED DELBRUCK. 


A 
ISIONS D'AMOUR VALSE. 
, G, and A. DeLtBruck. 
Played in all the best pantomimes and at every ball, 
~ Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Kond Street, W., and 
15, Poultry, E.C, 


D'ALMAINE’s PIANOS Haif-price, 


-/ —TIn consequence of the recent change in partner- 
ship of this long-standing firm of 100 years reputation, 
these superior pianos are now offered at half-price. 
Cottages, from hire, from £10. 
Class o, £14 | Class 2, £20 hess 5, £30 | Class 8, £45 
Class 1, £17 | Class 3, £23 | Class 6, £35 | Class 9, £60 

| Class 4, 426 | Class 7, £40 | 

Full Compass Trichord, Steel Frame, Overstrung, 
&c. Easiest terms arranged. ‘len years warranty. 

American Organs, (rom £5. Carriage free, and all risk 
taken toany station in Great Britain.—T. D"ALMAINE 


P#HOSPHO- MURIATE of QUI- 

NINE. A SPECIAL PREPARATION 

’ FOR GENERAL DEBILITY, 

This Specific has extraordinary claims upon the 
reader's attention. It may be honestly said to resusci- 
tate and renew the failing system, as it removes Lassi- 
tude, Headache, Sleeplessness, while scothing the dis- 
turbed temper, strengthening the memory, equalising 
‘ is ¢ u the spirits, and correcting the ravages made by Ner- 
Kingdom with full instructions for use, on receipt of | vousness, Excitement, and Depression. All who 
8s. 3d., by the Sole Agents, J. ‘I. SEWELL, Brook- | Suffer from Exhaustion and Brain-weariness may rely 
ville, Hammersmith, London. P.0.0, payable at | on deriving relief from this peculiarly powerful restora- 


ee eee 
PROFESSOR DUPONT’S Mecha- 


nical Cure, Astringent Lotion, and Vigour Pills 
are pronounced to be the best local and constitutional 
remedies for nervousness, loss of energy and strength, 
mental and physical depression, eruptions on the face, 
and all diseases arising from a weakened or debilitated 
state of the nervous system. ‘I'he three are sent securely 
packed and poet free to any address in the United 
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FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS. 


Upon Receipt of Letter or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRESS- 
MAKERS and MILLINERS ‘TRAVEL. to ALL 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance) 
FREE OF ANY EXTRA CHARGE, with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assorement of 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable 
description. Also materials by the Yard, and supplied 
at the same VERY REASONABLE PRICES as if 


CO., 9, Finsbury Pavement, City, E.C, Hammersmith, tive, Directions with each bottle, 1s. 14d., 2s. gd., and 
HAPPELL and Co.’s ALEX. UNIVEDSATLY po wenbiuon Cre _ | as. Gd 5 post free, 1s. ad., 35., and 4s. on : ; Purchased at the Warehouse in’ “ REGENT 
C ANDRE HARMONIUMS for Church Schools UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED by the FACULTY, STREET." 


A laxative an refreshing 


Fruit Li 
AMAR For CONSTIPATION, =” 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
oss or Appetite, 
erebral Congestion. 
NDIEN Prepared by E. GRE LON, 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 
&, QUEEN ST., City, London. 
amar, unlike Pillsand the usual 
Purgatives, is arreeable to take, 
and never produces irritati 
RILLON. nor interferes with business 
Shi ect eee ep 
o) y a emists an rupgeist: 
2s. Gd. a Box. STAMP IncLuneb, a 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 


"Insidious, undermining foes, begone!" 
at a great saving to large or small families, 


ORM POWDERS. 
Specially prepared from Chenopodium 
Anthelmintcum. “Suitable for both Adults and 
Children, Most effective in expelling Worms, 
especially the small kinds. Parents should remember 
that the injurious effects caused by Worms are very 
serious, not only to the physical system of children, 
but to their mental development, as the balance of 
Nature is constantly interlered with by the irritation 
of parts. These WORM ,POWDERS remove 
Intestinal Worms of large size, and give speedy 
relief. With directions, price 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d., 
post free, 


or Drawing Rooms from Six to 150 Guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System from £1 ss. per quarter. 
50, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry. 


CLOUGH and WARREN’S PET 

ORGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Qctave Coupler. Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 Gs. 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond Street, and Poultry 


LOUGH and WARREN'S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN 15 Stops, 
9 Sets of Reeds and Combination ‘Tubes, 85 Guineas, 


CLOUGH AND WARKEN'S 


PIPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS, 
With one manual, from 66 guineas, 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas, 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN'S 

ORGANS have been pronounced by the most 
eminent musicians in England to be superior to all 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


CLOUGH and WARREN'S 
‘ AMERICAN ORGANS, A combination of 
pipes and reeds which do not go out of tune by the 
most severe changes of temperature, Easy of manipu- 
lation, handsome in design, and of great durability, 
From 18 to 225 guineas, 
Testi Second hand from i euuneas. 5 . 
estimonials an escriptive Lists free ost. 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond Street an Poultry. 


SSE 
DISEASES of the EARS and EYES 

and other Rodily Ailments CURED by Rev. 
E, J. SILVERTON'S SYSTEM, All Particulars sent 
for two 1d. stamps.—Address Rey. E. J. SILVERTON, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
Patients seen daily free of charge on all matters of 
heaith from Eleven'to ‘Iwo; Saturdays, Eleven to On 


. | ‘HE OCEAN STEAM VYACHT- 
. ING COMPANY, Limited, intend dispatching 
their Screw Steam Yacht CEYLON, 2,200 tons 
register (now in the Victoria Docks), on’ PLEASURE 
CRUISES, as follows:—On' the 15th of March for 
a two months’ cruise to the Mediterranean; in May for 
a three weeks’ cruise to the Atlantic Islands; in June 
for a six weeks’ cruise to the Northern Latitudes ; in 
August for a fortnight's cruise round the United King- 
dom; in September for a one month's cruise to the 
Atlantic Islands ; in December (if sufficient inducement 
offers) fora Winter Cruise in the West Indies. During 
the March Cruise the Ceylon will visit Gibraltar, Nice, 
Naples, and Ischia, Palermo, Pirzeus (tor Athens), 
Cyprus, Jaffa (for the Holy Land), Port Said, Alexandria 
{for Codie othe Reyptian Campaign), Malta, Algiers, 
and Cadiz, Fare, including table wine and boat service, 
270 cules pact, two in a cabin; or 200 guineas for a 
whole cabin for one.—Apply at Passenger O 
7, Pall Mall, 8.W.; ort1, Abehurch Lane kee Ce 


AL GIbDIvUS, the only FLANNEL 

SHIRTS that never shrink in Washing—not if 

washed roo times. Made in mixed colours, greys, drabs, 

Browns, es Wik. Gd. 5 sntee for 3% fay by Parcels 
st, paid, Tite for patterna a MM. . 

be had only of RFORP weet CO. 4%, Poultry, London: 


Funerals Conducted in ‘Town or Country at 
Stated Charges. 
PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 256 to 262, Regent Street, London. 


T HE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN, 
Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in this 
desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
ROBINSON. 
Good qualities from 5s. 6d. to 12s, od. per yard 
Others, not finished by this process, from 1s. 6d. 


to 4s. 6d. 
PARCELS POST. FREE, 
Made Up Articles 
or Materials by the Yard 
Forwarded Vromptly. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
Ceust AND GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREILOUSR, 
256 to 262, REGENT STREET 


“Remove the Cause, and the Effect shall cease.” 


LAIN DIRECTIONS FOR 
COMMON COMPLAINTS, and Complete 
Catalogue of Homoeopathic Medicines, Medicine 
Cases, and List of London and Provincial Homuo- 
athic Practitioners, with Catalogue of useful 
omcopathic Works, sent post free on application 


TO 
LEATH AND Ress, 
PUBLISHERS and HOMG:OPATHIC CHEMISTS, 


"THE PHARMACY, 


5 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; and 9, VERE 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


* | ‘O ENSURE A CLEAR SKIN 
use SULPHOLINE LOTION every night for 
a week, It is a peculiar agreeable fluid, having the 
faculty of always producing a clear, smooth skin by 
restoring its healthy action, _ 
Sulpholine is sold by Chemists everywhere, Bottles 
2s. gd. each, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON 


‘TONIC strengthens the nerves and muscular 
system, improves digestion, stimulates the circula- 
lon, promotes appetite, animates the spirits, and 
thoroughly recruits the health. Bottles (thirty-two 
doses) 4s. 6d. 

Sold iy Chemists everywhere, Insist on having 
Pepper's Tonic, 


FREEDOM from Conghs in Ten 
Minutes by DR, LOCUCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS. They give Instant Relief to Asthma, Con- 

‘ sumption, Bronchitis, and all Disorders of the Lungs. 


MARCH 8, 1604 


THE GRAPHIC 


DRAWN BY CHARLES GREEN 


“Daphné, or Dorothy—which ?” 
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DOROTHY; FORSTER 


By WALTER BESANT, 


a“ 
AUTHOR OF “ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” “THE CAPTAIN’s Room,” “THE REVOLT OF MAN,” &¢, &¢, &C. 


CHAPTER X, 
A TENDER CONSCIENCE 


So, for prudence’ sake, and for carefulness, and to avoid the 
charges of an open house, we remained at Blanchland until the 
New Year. 

Before her departure, Lady Crewe held a long and very serious 
talk with Tom, the nature of which I was not told at the time, 
For many days afterwards he was graver than was his wont, and 
talked much about his place and position in the Cotnty; 
he reprimanded Mr. Hilyard, also, when he spoke of Sport, 
for thinking of nothing more worthy his attention (whereas the 
poor man thought of Sport not at all, save only to please 
his patron), and he made careful inquiry about the House 
of Commons, the duties and privileges of members, and how 
a gentleman may rise to eminence in that august assembly, 
from which I conjectured that some plan had been laid before. him 
by my aunt. He spoke also of matrimony and of heiresses, saying 
that a man in his position, although his estates were embarrassed, 
might look as high as any one, and that London was the place to 
find a rich gentlewoman—not Northumberland, where the families 
are so large and the times grown so peaceful that of heiresses there 
are none at all in the whole county, 

** Sir,” said Mr. Hilyard, ‘‘I know little concerning the ways of 
the great, yet I have walked in St. James’s Park and seen the ladies 
followed by the beaux, few of whom can be compared with your 
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Honour for comeliness and strength, while there are many who cut a 
fine figure in the park and the theatre yet have never an acre of land 
in all their family.” 

Tom was twenty-seven by this time, no longer in the first flush 
of manhood, but 4 handsome fellow still, thodgh beginning a double 
chin and inclined to be corpulent. As regards the pursuit of an 
heiress, I never heard anything more abottt it, and conjecture that 
it was a paft of her ladyship’s advice offered, but not carried into 
practice, In matters of gallantry, oir Nofth-country gentlemen 
aré sadly to seek ; nor do the ladies expect it of them; and an 
heiress and a fine lady of London would have so many beaux fol- 
lowing her, that I think a plain man would have very little chance, 
however good his family, 

Presently, Tom grew tired of keeping his own counsel, and there- 
fore told us—I mean Mr. Hilyard as well as myself—all that had 
passed. Her ladyship was, he said, most gracious and kind, 
She assured him that the restoration of her own family to their lost 
wealth and former position was all that she now lived for, saving her 
obedience to her husband; that she had no longer any hope of 
children, and that while Lord Crewe’s Northamptonshire property 
would go to his own nephews, nieces, and cousins, he had most 
generously given her the bestowal of the Northumberland property, 
which she was resolved upon bequeathing entire to her dear nephew. 

This was good hearing indeed. But better was to follow. The 
Manor House was to be maintained as before, and a reasonable 
allowance would be made to Tom out of the revenues of the estate. 


He was, therefore, once more Master of Bamborough, and we might 
still sit in the Chancel without feeling that we were usurping that 
place of honour. All was to be Tom’s, 

Yet there were conditions—just and reasonable conditions I call 
them, and such as should have been accepted withouta murmur. But 
men até so masterful, they brook not the thought of bridle or of rein. 
First, Tom was to remembet that he was no longer a young man, 
and that such follies as sitting up all night drinking and singing in 
the company of young gentlemen whose expectations and fortunes 
were far below his own, should now cease; that on the retirement 
of his father he was to become Knight of the Shire in his place ; 
that he was to go no more to races and matches where money is 
rashly and wickedly lost; that he was to take unto himself, in 
reasonable time, a wife of good stock and approved breeding ; and 
that, finally, as regards politics and the Party, he was to take no 
important step, at any time, without her ladyship’s previous 
consent and approval. 

These conditions Tom accepted, yet grumbled at them. ‘* Why,” 
he said, ‘‘I am already seven-and-twenty, and am still to be in 
leading-strings, As for drinking, Heaven knows it is not once a 
month that we have a bout, is it, Tony? Well, two or three times 
at most ; as for racing, if a gentleman have a good horse why should 
he not back him for a few guineas? Is one to be for ever counting 
up the pence and watching how they fly? As for a wife, all in good 
time. When Dorothy marries, perhaps, or when—but Heaven 


sends wives.” 
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‘© The conditions, sir,” said Mr. Hilyard, ‘appear to me such as 
your ITonour would do wrong to refuse, because. they can never be 
enforced, nor can her ladyship ascertain whether or no they have been 
obeyed, except as to the matter of Parliament, in which there can be 
no doubt that it would be greatly to your Honour’s interest to learn 
something of the affairs of the nation, if only with a view to those 
great offices and positions of State which will, doubtless, some day 
be forced upon you.” Z 

“Well,” Tom replied 5 ‘it is something to have in the house one 
who can talk a man into anything. Why, Tony, if her ladyship 
ordered me a flogging at the cart’s tail, I warrant you would make it 
out to be very much in my interest.” 

We were not without company, especially in the autumn, for 
Hexhamshire and Allendale Commons abound with wild birds 
and game of all kinds: there are grouse, blackcock, partridge, 
Lustard, wild geese, ducks, water-rail, heron, peewit, teal, and snipe ; 
also for those who care to shoot them there are eagles, hawks, falcons, 
kestrel, and kite ; so that ifgentlemen came there was always at least 
game for the tale, and, methinks, he who sits down to a coursed 
hare, a brace of partridges, a rabbit pie, or-from the farm a 
Michaelmas goose or fat capon, need not compiain about his dinner. 

They came, therefore, across the moors for the sake of the sport, 
or for friendship with Tom, or to enjoy the singing and play-acting of 
the Jester, or perhaps some of them—I know not—on account of 
myself, It is nigh upon thirty years ago. Alas! the pleasant 
times are gone. Wherefore let me, without boastfulness, but with 
gratitude, remember the days of my youth, when men took 
pleasure in such beauty as had been ‘granted tome. I could tell 
(but refrain, because this book is not about myself, but my 
brother), how Perry Widdrington and Ned Swinburne quarrelled 
about me, and were like to fight—the foolish boys—as if running 
each other through the ribs would makea girl love either of them any’ 
the better. Ihadagreat deal to do with them : for, first, if you 
please, their honour was concerned; then they had said such 
words to each other as required, and would have, the shedding of 
blood ; next, they were old friends from childhood, and it was a 
shame for each ‘to treat the other so: they would be revenged ; 
lastly, what right had either to interfere when it was plain that the 
other was in love with Dorothy? 

I told these boys that they were a couple of fools; that if they 
fought I would never speak with either of them again ; that as. for 
their religion, they were undeserving the name of Christians, who 
must forgive one another; and that, if they wanted further speech of 
me, they must immediately shake hands and be brothers again. At 
last they consented, and, with melancholy faces, shook hands upon it, 
Why they were sad over the business I know not, because this hand- 
shaking saved the life of one and might have given the other a 
bride, only that the lady, when their hands had been given, told them 
she was sorry, but she could take neither. So they went away 
glum, and would not forgive me for a long time. There was also 
young Tom Clavering, who gave much trouble, being more persistent 
than most, and had to be spoken to very plainly. I might certainly 
have married one of these young gentlemen, but I know not how the 
family pot would have been kept boiling, or a roof kept over our 
heads, for they were all younger sons, with a poor forty pounds a 
year at most, for all their portion, and the great family house to 
live in while they pleased ; and not one with any thought of better- 
ing himself. Young men think that the pot is filled with wishing, and 
that love provides beef as well as kisses. They were brave and 
gallant boys ; much I loved to see their hearty faces and hear their 
merry laugh ; but I could not regard them with the favour which 
they wanted, and for a very good reason—because there was 
another man who had already fired my heart, and in so much that, 
beside him, all other men seemed small and mean. 

This, then, was the manner of out life at Blanchland, among the 
ruins which the old monks had left, and their melancholy ghosts. 
Sometimes I, who was as strong of limb and as well able to doa 
day’s march as any, would go with the gentlemen when they went 
shooting. Pretty it isto watch the dogs put up the game—the grouse 
running in the cover, the swift whirr of the coveys, and the snipe, 
with their quick flight and their thousand twistings and turnings, 
designed to deceive the huntsman and to escape his shot. Sometimes 
I would don riding dress (but not coat, hat, and wig, as some ladies 
are reported to donearer London), and ride with them after the fox, well 
pleased if, as often happened, Master Reynard escaped the hounds, 
putting the hounds off the scent by crossing a stream ; or, but this was 
seldom, I would get up early in the morning, and go with them otter 
hunting, which is too rough a sport tor a girl and too cruel, with the 
fighting of the dogs and the killing of the poor brute at the end. 
After every party there was the finish of the day, with the feast-— 
rough and plenty—the flowing of small ale, stout October, and whisky 

_punch, and Mr, Hilyard, always ready after his first glass or two to 
play Jack Merryman for the company ; and the Rev. Mr. Patten, if 
he was there, ready to bow low at every remark which my brother 
might make, and tosay ‘‘ Hush!” when he was going tospeak, and 
tosigh when he had spoken as if Solomon himself had uttered out of 
his boundless wisdom another proverb, When the punch began to 
go round I withdrew. 

One of the most frequent visitors, as I have said already, was this 
Reverend Robert Patten, Vicar of Allenhead, for whom at the 
very outset I conceived a violent dislike. He came, I doubt not, partly 
in order to ingratiate himself with one who had two livings in his 
gift, and partly in order, if possible, to obtain a recommendation 
to the Bishop, and partly in order to get at another’s expense as much 
drink as he could carry—and more. For my own part, I deplore the 
practice of taking too much wine, even among gentlemen, but ina 
clergyman it is truly scandalous. As for the enmity between Mr. 
Hilyard and this disgraceful minister, that by no means abated, 
but quite the contrary, so that, after the formal greeting, they 
exchanged not a single word, both making as if the other were not 
present. 

At last I asked Mr, Hilyard for the cause of this bad blood 
between them. 

_ It seems to me,” I said, ‘that Mr. Patten, whom I confess I 
like not, is open to no other charge than that of drunkenness, 
which alone should not make him hateful in your eyes. We must 
not, Mr. Hilyard, judge our brethren too severely.” 

‘*Tt_is true,” he said, ‘that the sight of his sleek face and 
thick lips makes me angry, and sometimes almost beyond myself. 
Yet I pray, Miss Dorothy, that you hold me excused.” 

This I would not do, but pressed him to tell me all, which he 
did after much hesitation. 

‘*A Christian must not hate his brethren,” said Mr. Hilyard, 
“‘but he may, I suppose, regard him with contempt. It is with 
contempt that I look upon Bob Patten. Know, therefore, Miss 
Dorcthy, that we were at Oxford together, and of the same College. 
If I may say it without vanity, my parts were tolerable ; but Bob 
was ever a dull dog. Had I not imitated the part of the 
Prodigal Son, I might now have been a grave and reverend Fellow 
-—perhaps the Tutor.” 

He had already told me: of his foolish conduct as regards the 
satire against one of his superiors, 

‘* Alas ! the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the Devil are 
greater to some than to others. There are, Iam sure, many men 
who are tempted by none of the things which drive some of us to 
madness. I am myself drawn as by strong ropes whenever J hear 
the sound of a fiddle, the clinking of a glass, and the voices of those 
who laugh ; if there is a church on one side the street and a theatre 
en the other, IT have no chyice, but must necds go into the theatre. 
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This was my ruin. Though I studied in the morning, I drank, 
sang, and see verses in the evening. So I became known to the 
Proctors, and an ee bs Sed ag raat 

ES at has this to do wit r. Ps ? : 2 

ba cma Bob neither sang (because his voice was like the grating 
of rusty nails upon a slate), nor drank (because no one ne eon 
him or trust him), nor made merry (having been born on the a y 
side of the street), nor offended Proctors and Tutors, hoping maybe, 
but in this he: hath been mistaken, to make up for muddy es by 
anice morality, and perhaps to get a Fellowship end 8 ee oy eee 
living. This conduct made him deservedly es ue he 4 es 
and gained him the glorious title of Creeping Bob. s he w. 


then so is he now.” ne ; : 
“But, Mr. Hilyard, ought the prejudice of youthful days to ‘be 
eat a contempt ? 


considered sufficient cause for so gr sf Lcifts °—h 
‘*Nav—but there is more, For certain small natural gifts ”—he 


assumed an air of humility which was nothing in the world but pr ie 
ina vizard—*‘ which have been my plague; namely, that I could Ia 
epigrams (yet Martial himself was always a dependent ne Pt 
and lived in poverty) and verses (poets are allowed to be a ragged 
race) and orations, whether in Latin or in English, and either in the 
comical or the serious vein, ‘and could in half an hour write more and 
better to the point than dull-witted pates such.as Bob can do in a 
year. So I got areputation, and was presently regarded with somite 
by every Doctor of Divinity and reverend person in the University, 
because whatever was whispered of scandal, as of one grave Professor 
being carried home brimful of punch, and another—but these are old 
stories—suffice it that the next day there was dished up, hotand hot, 
such a course of verses, satires, epigrams, and secret history as mace 
the Fathers of the University tremble. And though they knew the 
hand which wrought these verses, they could not prove the fact. 

‘ Perhaps I had still escaped,. but for a dastardly act of crowning 
treachery. For I had got safely to my third and last year, when [ 
ought to have been presenting myself for a degree in Arts, with my 
string of syllogisms. Then, indeed, my lile would have been 
different ; instead of a servant—whose fetters, Miss Dorothy, you 
have most generously covered with silk ”--he bowed low and his 
voice stuck-—‘* I say, generously covered with the finest silk, so that 
they have not galled the limbs ofhim that wears them, I might have 
been now a great preacher, or a grave scholar, a credit to my father’s 
care, and a monument and proof of answer to his prayers, Yet [ 
lost all for the glory of a single set of verses.” 

I knew already that he had committed this great madness. It 
seems incredible that young men can be found so eager for applause 
that they will even stake the hazard of a life upon the laughter of an 
hour. But this, Mr. Hilyard did. 

“As for my oration at Commemoration, that,” he went on, 
“might have been passed over, though there were angry threats 
uttered. Vet it was allowed that a better oration than mine had 
never been made by any Terrce Filius in the memory of man. 
What did my business was a satire on the Vice-Chancellor, which 
the next day went about from college to college. There was no 
name to it, but everybody knew who wrote it. This gave them an 
excuse for bringing forward my speech before the Heads, and while 
one wanted me to be forgiven, and another to write me for two 
years in the Black Book, and another to send me down altogether, 
lo you! the President of my College settled the matter for me, for 
he lugged out of his pocket a Jetter in which the writer, whose name 
he withheld, said he felt moved by the extraordinary tenderness of 
his conscience to disclose the fact that the author of the satire was no 
other than Mr. Antony Hilyard, of his own College, and offered 
proof, not only as regarded the last production, but of every epigram 
and squib about which noise had been made for a whole twelve 
months. After that there was no more todo. They sent for me, 
the letter was read before my face, and I was expelled. The writer 
of the letter was no other than Creeping Bob. This the President 
himself afterwards told me. If Ihad been Aristides himself they could 
not more unanimously have voted my expulsion.” 

This, then, was the reason of his animosity, Certainly, no one 
can deny that it was a good and sufficient reason. 

“Noth Mr. Patten know ” 

**T believe he knows it not. Yet, he who has once injured a 
man always fears that man, and would injure him again if he could. 
There is a way in which he could do me another wrong. I doubt 
not he will some day discover this method.” 

‘But how can he hurt younow?” 

** When I was expelled, there was nothing for it but to run before 
my creditors in the town got wind of my misfortunes. It is ten 
years ago, but creditors never forget, and, were they to learn where 
to find me, a debtors’ prison would be my lot. If Mr. Patten is so 
officious as to tell any one in Oxford—well, at nineteen one is a 
fool, but sometimes folly is punished worse than crime. I had no 
right, being penniless, to have debts at all; nor should I, the son of 
a vintner, have presumed to wear white linen, lace ruffles, and silver 
buttons. Vet I did, trusting to pay when I was made a Fellow, 
as is the custom at the University. Wherefore I go daily in terror 
of the bailiffs, and at night lie down thinking that Newcastle Gaol 
is my certain end.” , 

‘*Surely, a minister of the Church would not-—” 

“Bob Patten would if he thought of it. As for the mischief 
which he tries to work between his Llonour and myself, there, indeed, 
I defy him.” 

So for the present the conversation came to an end. But I turned 
the matter over in my own mind, and watched the two. I saw that 
Mr, Patten still cast upon the man whom he had injured malignant 
scowls when he thought himself unobserved, and I found an 
opportunity to converse privately with him as well. 

I began by asking him whether he had known Mr. Hilyard in 
former times. 

He confessed that their acquaintance was of old times, when 
they were young and at the same College together, though, he added, 
they were never friends or of the same way of thinking. For which 
he piously thanked Heaven. 

Thereupon, I asked him, further, if there were anything, so far as 
he remembered, against the private character of Mr. Hilyard—other 
than might be alleged against any young man. 

Tere Mr, Patten hesitated. Presently, he said that as regards 
character a great deal might be said; but, indeed, a young man 
who was expelled the University for intolerable license, railing 
accusations, exaggerated charges, and unspeakable disrespect 
towards his superiors, had need of all that could be said for him ; 
still he would say nothing, only that, as he had reason to believe, 
there were many tradesmen of Oxford, honest creatures who had 
trusted his word, and now would gladly know where Mr, Hilyard 
could be found. 

Upon this I stopped him short, and informed him in plain 
lauguage that, as no one could tell these tradesmen except himself, 
he must understand, once and for all, that the favour of Mr. Forster, 
if he hoped anything from it, depended on his observing silence. 
* Tet there be,” I added, ‘‘no letters of a tender conscience, Mr. 
Patten.”—At this he started and looked confused.—‘‘I say, let no 
letters of a tender conscience be written, Remember that. Should 
anything be done by Oxferd people, it shall certainly be laid at your 
door, though, to be sure, a body would be sorry if a godly minister, 
such as yourself, should suffer from so injurious a suspicion.” 

Mr. Patten, who had turned first red and then pale, at mention 
of a letter of conscience, protested that he bore no malice towards 
Mr. Hilyard, and that, so far as the Oxford people were concerned, 
he had nothing to make or meddle in the matter. 
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Then I went farther. I said that Mr. Hilyard had now been ia 
the family for a great many years; that he had always shown 
himself faithful, silent on occasion, and honest; that he was a 

entleman of most ingenious mind and great parts; that not only 
Mr. Forster but also Lady Crewe entirely trusted him; wherefore, 
if any distrust should arise in the minds of these, cr either of thes: 
two, it could be none other than the work of a private enemy; and 
I plainly bade Mr. Patten beware, lest, through any hostility of 
his own,’he should cause such a distrust, because, in such a case, he 
would have others besides Mr. Hilyard to encounter, and the truth 
should be wholly laid before the Bishop. He protested again that 
nothing was farther from his thoughts than to create any such mischief; 
that he was a man who loved peace and friendship, a man who for- 
gave his enemies, and heaped coals of fire on all calumniators, and 
so forth. But he looked angry and troubled, his fat lips shook, 
and his small pig-like eves winked. 

Enough of this villain for the present. 


CHAPTER NI. 
DAPIINE 


I HAVE not yet spoken of our most honoured visitors, the three 
Radcliffe brothers. They all came often, but the eldest most often. 
The reason of his coming you shall presently discover. As for all 
the three, though they conformed to our customs, and especially in the 
hospitality for which the North is famous (to the destruction of 
many a fine estate), they loved not to sit long ovcr their wine, and 
left the table when the night was yet young, and the bottle -but just 
beginning. The example of Lord Derwentwater’s manners somewhat 
shamed our young gentlemen of their rusticity, though it drove them 
not from the whisky punch. Thus Tom, for instance, began to take 
part in discourse which was serious and grave, as ladies like it. 
With the assistance of Mr. Hilyard and my lord, we held a great 
many conversations on those curious matters —theological, philoso- 
phical, scientific, and so forth—which do most concern the soul. 
To recall some of these old conversations of a happy time, 
the question was once argued by us whether Abraham was 
not the first institutor of public schools; and again, why the 
Fallen Angel is called alike the Son of the Morning and the 
Prince of Darkness; and another, whether a good painter may not 
draw a face better and more beautiful than any yet made; and 
whether it is right for a good patriot, who loves his country, and 
should desire to beget children for its defence, to become a monk 
or anun; whether eyes or tongue help most to love; why a wet 
sheet tied round a cask prevents the liquor from freezing in the 
hardest weather; whether the fall of Lucifer was the occasion of 
the creation of the world; what is the best argument to prove the 
existence of God; whether the death-watch gives a long or a short 
notice; | why Alexander called his horse Bucephalus; how the 
flying of kites may be improved to the public advantage ; why fish 
taken from the salt sea taste fresh ; what sort of Government is best ; 
who are Gog and Magog ; why the stork is never found except in a 
Republic ; who was the father of Louis the Fourteenth ; whether 
the best times are already past, or are yet to come—with many 
other questions and curious problems, invented or found for us by Mr. 
Hilyard, who enriched every discussion with so great a flow of 
learning as astonished those able to follow and understand him, It 
was pleasing at these times to observe the shamefacedness of those 
gallant boys, Perry Widdrington and Ned Swinburne; how they 
listened, and pretended to be regarding the speaker and his manner 
of dealing with the subject in hand; and how, presently, they 
either fell asleep or stole gently away, and so to their tobacco and 
October. 

‘© My lord,” said Tom, “‘is a gentleman of the finest breeding ; 
yet, hang it, he won’t drink. He can ride with the best, and 
shoot with the best—pity that so strong a man should have head so 
weak, 

“In Paris,” I replied, ‘‘it is, happily, not the fashion for 
gentlemen to drink,” 

‘“*Na—na. Fashion—fashion—we gentlemen of the North care 
nothing for fashion. Drinking will never go out of fashion in this 
country. A man ought to sit with the company and see the bottle 
out, not to get up with a ‘By your leave, gentlemen,’ and so olf to 
the women before the toast goes round halt-a-dozen times, Let me 
tell you, sister, my lord and his brothers will never be truly popular 
till they learn to take their glasses about with the rest.” 

Tom was wrong, because the Earl’s good heart made him every- 
where beloved. It is better, methinks, to carry all hearts by 
generosity and virtue than to be popular in a company of gentlemen 
for strength of head, like any Limothy Tosspot. Why, Mr. 
Hilyard was popular among those who knew nothing of his scholar- 
ship and fine qualities, because he was never known to fall under 
the table while there was another man still sitting up. Any brewer’s 
man may become popular for the same cause. 

“*My Lord Derwentwater,” said Mr. Hilyard himself, who was 
not, in spite of his own practice, a respecter of those who love strong 
drink—sce how men can admire virtue, and even love her, yet still 
practice what they despise! ‘* My lord is all goodness, I think. 
He reads books; he hath received a liberal education from 
the Jesuit Fathers, and can quote from Tully, the Man- 
tuan, and even the great Epicurean poet. It is long, 
indeed, since so great a nobleman was also so good a scholar. 
At the University of Oxford, alas! the sons of gentlemen and 
noblemen are encouraged to pass their time in any pursuit rather 
than reading. And in Northumberland the gentlemen have been too 
busy, until late years, upon their border trays to regard learning 
greatly. My lord is truly a Phoenix among them. Pity that he still 
adheres to the old religion. Faith, Miss Dorothy, may surpass 
reason 3 but must not oppose it. Yet, as hath been well observed, 
religion lieth not so much in the understanding as in the practice.” 

Thus it happened that on many occasions my lord would leave 
the gentlemen over their cups and sit with me, conversing on all 
kinds of subjects, such as his relations with the Prince, his life in 
Paris, and his projects for the future. Ie opened up his mind to 
me in such a way as only a young man, in the society of a woman 
whom he trusts, can open his mind. I may truly say that I found 


- him always inclined to good works, of the most benevolent disposi- 


tion, and full of kindness, without any meanness, vice, or blemish 
in his character. Why do I say these things? His nobleness is so 
well known that for me to add my testimony is but like carrying 
coals to Newcastle. One thing I learned very plainly, that my lord, 
though of so great a name and estate, desired nothing in the world 
so much as to remain in ease and retirement; to be what his great- 
grandfather had been (there is no happier lot _in the world), a plain 
country gentleman, and so to live and die, Yet with such loyaity 
that he knew well, and acknowledged, that when the Prince's 
followers made a serious effort, he, too, at risk of all, must arise and 
go with them. Wherefore he prayed daily that the voice of the 
nation might pronounce—yea, shout loudly—for the Prince, so that 
a Restoration, not a Rebellion, might follow. But for vapouring 
conspirators he had no patience, and to such he would never listen. 
“Jt gives me pleasure,” he said (so kindly was his heart), “‘ to 
converse with you, fair Miss Dorothy; nowhere cise do I {ind so 
kind a listener. For if I talk with my brother Frank, he presently 
flies into a rage at the country’s treatment of Catholics ; and if te 
my aunts, they reproach me for lukewarmness towards the Church, 
whereas, Heaven knows—but that may pass ; and if to your brother, 
he falls into his cups, and then he may say one knows not what. 


There is wisdom in your face—which L have made to blush—forgive 
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me, Dorothy,” he whispered, G i 
verses on your blushing Hm e eke? ‘ have your lovers never written any 

I told him that gentlemen in N orthumberland do not make verses 
on ladies at all. 

Afterwards I told this pretty compliment (which was made with 
= a ae e ote who laughed, and said that it was high 
ime for the Ss to exchange Pa i 
Spindleton ae fe at least, - Neneh Hab Sie SEER Tah SO 

Then my lord began to tell me of the ways in Pari 
ladies were called by names other than ther awn: oe 
made by an anagram, and sometimes by a name taken from classical] 
oe me Ee otal = Se “you should be called Daphne, 

who was turned in! 
aicaray f oll'geg ee into a laurel, Daphne or Dorothy, 
_ We were walking along the south bank of the stream, where it 
rises in a hill, and is covered with hanging woods. Tom was gone 
a shooting, and, though it was already late in the year, the yellow 
leaves were still upon the trees, and ‘there were flowers yet among 
the grass, 

* Daphne, or Dorothy—which ?” 

“Oh! my lord, I am a‘plain country girl, and know not the 
language of gallantry.” . 

“Heavens !” he replied. ‘If such a face could be seen in the 
land where this language is talked! But that, fair Daphne, is 
impossible. The French ladies are gvaczeuses, but they have not 
the beautiful face and figure of our English women, any more than 
their country has the charms of this, which is surely the garden of 
all the world.” 

Could any woman hear such things said to her for the first time, 
and by a man so young, so handsome, and so noble, and not lose 
her heart? Why, I am proud to think that this divine young man 
made love to me ; it makes me happy to remember it. I confess 
that I was ready to give him my hand and my heart. I should 
be ashamed of myself now if I’ had not been ready, because it 
would argue a head so insensible that a negro of New Guinea would 
scornit. And yet, whether I be believed or no, I declare that I had 
no thought of securing a coronet and a great estate. This was 
So. I was a simple country girl, but of an honourable house ; a 
Radeliffe could do a Forster no honour by marrying her. I was 
unused to the polite world, ignorant of Courts, and untrained in arts 
of coquetry. Again, I had no knowledge of a woman’s power, nor 
could I lure a man, nor did I know aught of the strength and passion 
of love, jealousy, or rivalry, save for the things Mr. Hilyard read to 
me out of Ovid—such as the stories of Cephalus and Procris, Hero 
and Leander, Sappho and Phaon, It was by no arts of mine that 
my lord was attracted to my side, Yet a woman is not a stock or a 
stone; and when I saw that he loved me—why, truly, I need say 
no more. 

Some days after he called me Daphne I found lying on my table, 
written in a feigned hand, a copy of most beautiful verses, Who 
could doubt the name of the poet ? 

Like apple-blossom, white and red; 
Like hues of dawn, which fly too soon; 
Like bloom of peach, so softly spread ; 
Like thorn of May and rose of June~— 
Oh! sweet, oh! fair, beyond compare, 
Are Daphne's cheeks, 
Are Daphne’s blushing cheeks, I swear. 


That pretty rose, which comes and gees, 
Like April sunshine in the sky : 
I can command it when I choose, 
See how it rises if I cry, 
Oh ! sweet, oh! fair, beyond compare, 
Are Daphne's cheeks, 
Are Daphne's blushing cheeks, I swear. 


Ah! when it lies round lips and eyes, 
And fades away, again to spring, 

No lover, sure, could ask for more 
Than still to cry, and still to sing, 

Oh! sweet, oh! fair, beyond compare, 

Are Daphne's cheeks, 

Are Daphne's blushing cheeks, I swear. 


Never were verses more beautiful, I read them again and again. 
I took them to bed with me, just as a little maid takes her doll 
with her, I knew them all by heart, and blushed— 


That pretty rose, which comes and goes— 
Like April sunshine in the sky, 


whenever I said them to myself. Who could have written them but 
my Lord? I waited for his next visit, and showed the lines to him, 
thinking he would have confessed. Ah, the pretender! He read 
them with an air of astonishment so natural that it might have 
imposed upon any, so that I did not dare charge him with what he 
was too modest to acknowledge. 

“Daphne,” he said, ‘* they are pretty verses indeed. I would I 
could find such rhymes to fit my thoughts. Prior himself hath never 
written better. Alas! why am I not a poet?” . 

So he read them again, and when he read the last lines, 

Oh ! sweet, oh! fair, beyond compare, 


Are Daphne's cheeks, 
Are Daphne's blushing cheeks, I swear, 


he stooped and kissed my hand, saying: 

‘*Ah! Dorothy, are there in all the world cheeks more sweet 
than thine?” 

Thus we talked, and in such sweet discourse the days passed by. 
I have sometimes wondered whether Tom suspected that, while he 
was tramping the moors, fowling-piece in hand, Lord Derwentwater 
was turning his sister’s head with compliments, and stealing away her 
heart. Mr. Hilyard knew and witnessed all, but I understood not 
why he grew every day more gloomy, insomuch that Tom declared 
henow wanted six glassesof punchat least before he became moderately 
cheerful. Why should he not, since he protested so much affection 
for me, be the happier for my happiness? And why should he, 
when I went singing, go with his head hanging? He ought, further, 
to have been happy because Lord Derwentwater noticed him kindly, 
condescended to ask his opinion on many matters of importance, 
and listened gravely to his conversation. 

*¢ Such a man,” he said, ‘‘ would in France be a poet and wit in 
the service of some great lord, or he would be a hanger-on of ladies’ 
salons and rzelles, making verses for them, writing operas and 
comedies, He would be admitted to the suppers of Princes, where 
he would sing and recite and play a thousand monkey tricks. He 
would be just such a man as Boisrobert, the favourite of the 
Cardinal fifty years ago, or Benserade, or Voiture, or any of them. 
He would be an Abbé at least, and presently would get something, 
a canonry, a prebend’s stall, or even a parish. What can sucha man 
do in England?” 

Such a man might, Mr. Hilyard himself told me, go to London, 
find a patron, write plays, and perhaps obtain a place ; or he might 
be the starving wit of a coffee-house, the hack of a publisher, and 
die in a garret, 

“Tt is melancholy,” Lord Derwentwater continued, “to see so 
fine a scholar thus wasted and thrown away. Not,” he added, 
‘‘that any man can be thrown away to whom itis allowed to sit daily 
in your presence and to hear your voice. But a man of, such vast 
reading, with a memory so prodigious, should have climbed high up 
the ladder by now. He should be a Court Chaplain, or a Dean, 
whereas what is the poor man but a Jack Pudding in the evening and 
a steward in the morning? A play-actor need not know Greek nor 
a steward Hebrew. And when Tom Forster marries—what ?” 

** My Mr. Hilyard will always have one friend,” f said. ‘* Who 
loves me must love him too.” : 
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. ‘*T would love an ape for your sake,” he replied. Therefore I 

shall find it easy to love this ingenious gentleman and unfortunate * 
scholar,’ 

So, one day, I ventured to ask the poor man why he grew so 
melancholy, 

He said, first of all, that he was not melancholy, but brim full of 
spirits and joy, to prove which he heaved a deep sigh, and his eyes 
filled with tears, , 

“Nay,” I said, ‘but I know the contrary, Tell me, why— 
surely you, to whom I owe so much gratitude, cannot think I am 
careless of your concerns, Tell me, dear friend, if it is anything I 
can help.” . 

**It is nothing that you can help,” he said, ‘I am in truth the 
most ungrateful dog in the world not to be jumping about and 
singing all day to give you pleasure. And yet *“—here he fetched 
another sigh—*I think of the future when you will goand I remain. 
But since you will be happy, what matters it for me?” 

**Oh! Mr. Hilyard, I could not be happy if you were miserable. 
We have been companions so long. Do you think: I could ever 
forget your readings and your talk, from which I have learned. all I 
know? Nay—but let me whisper one thing, See—there is one 
who—who—pretends to find pleasure in my society. He knows 
very well that he who loves me must love my Mr. Hilyard as well.” 

Mr. Hilyard -hath a heart full of sensibility.. He bowed and 
kissed my hand and said nothing. But the tears in his eyes ran 
over, and down his cheeks. Ae 

( To be continued) 


‘Essays AND LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BooK,” by George Eliot 
(William Blackwood and Sons), does not come before the public 
as a new book, and none of the usual interest of posthu- 
mous publication attaches to the seven essays which form the 
larger ‘part of the volume. Of these, four were published in the 
Westminster Review in the years 1855-57; the others appeared 


‘inthe Fortnightly, Fraser’s, and Blackwood, in the years 1855, 


1865, and 1868 respectively. These essays are still fresh in the 
recollections of many who read them .on their first appearance ; and 
the subsequent republication of the best passages from them, both 
in Miss Mathilde Blind’s monograph and in Mr. Willis Cooke’s 
voluminous critique have to some extent made the general public 
aware of their nature and scope. It is well, however, that these 
writings should be issued in a complete form with George Eliot’s 
own imprimatur. In the brief preface to the volume Mr. Charles 
Lee Lewes says that George Eliot ‘‘made, some time before her 
death, a collection of such of her fugitive writings as she considered 
deserving of a permanent form ; carefully revised- them for the 
press ; and left them, in the order in which they here appear, with 
written injunctions that uo other pieces written by her, of date 
prior to 1857, should be republished.” The only new things in the 
volume are certain “‘ Leaves from a Note-Book,’—jottings full of 
suggestiveness, sometimes taking the form of aphorisms, sometimes 
of short essays,—intended doubtless to be amplified in some such 
form as the essays in ‘‘ Theophrastus Such.” Of the longer essays 
the most important are those on ‘* Worldliness and Other-World- 
liness: The Poet Young:” ‘German Wit: Heinrich Heine; ” 
and “ Evangelical Teaching: Dr. Cumming.” All were written in 
the full maturity of her opinions, and, taken together, they contain 
a full exposition of her philosophy. 
‘“ remarkable individual of the species dévzze . . . who clothed his 
apostrophes and objurgations, his astronomical religion and his 
charnel-house morality, in lasting verse, which will stand, like a Jug- 
gernaut made of gold and jewels, at once magnificent and repulsive” — 
is a masterly moral dissection worthy to rank with Carlyle’s attack 
on Loyola in the ‘‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets.” It concludes witha fine 
tribute to the truth and beauty of Cowper’s poetry. The essay on 
Heine—opening with some wise sentences on the old subject of the 
difference between wit and humour—passes on to a study of Heine’s 
mind and verse which, though much has since been added. to our 
knowledge of Heine, may still stand as the best account of the 
great. poet. The paperon Dr. Cumming is again polemical. As 
in that on Young, George Eliot’s object is to attack a certain 
phrase of the prevailing theology, and replace theological sanctions 
by an inspiring conception of love and duty to humanity. In 
short, in the essays she. expounds just those beliefs and prin- 
ciples which underlie the construction of all her novels. The 
‘Leaves from a Note-Book’” are full of suggestion and wisdom, 

Most_English readers taking up ‘‘ Portraits of Places,” by Mr. 
Henry James (Macmillan and Co.,), will turn first to the papers on 
England, though the Italian sketches are the most highly finished. 
On thinking of his work Mr, James is inclined to disparage his 
papers on England; he calls them superficial. Perhaps they are. 
But they are bright, and very ingenious ; and on the whole soothing 
to our self-esteem. The good looks of the English impress this 
cultured American observer, who thinks that ‘‘the capacity of an 
Englishwoman for being handsome is absolutely unlimited,’’ and that 
**the beautiful young men who adorn the West End pavements, and 
who advance before you in couples, arm-in-arm, fair-haired, gray- 
eyed, athletic, slow-strolling, ambrosial, are among the most brilliant 
features” of the season, Of King’s College Chapel, at Cambridge, 
Mr, James says (and the passage is a good example of the ingenuity 
of his prose) :—‘‘the effect it attempts to produce within-belongs to 
the order of sublimity. The attempt succeeds, and the success is 
attained by means so light and elegant that at first it almost defeats 
itself. The sublime usually has more of a frown and straddle, and 
it is not until after you have looked about you for ten minutes that 
you perceive that the chapel is saved from being the prettiest church 
in England by the accident of its being one of the noblest.” With 
such clevernesses the book abounds. How pleasantly Mr. James 
dwells upon the sights in Italian cities no one who has read 
his novels need be informed. To observe the limitations of his 
delicate style one has only to turn from the paper on Venice to that 
on Niagara, In this there is much subtlety of expression, much 
freshness of observation. Everything that is rare and beautiful in 
the spectacle is pictured with fidelity; yet the description lacks the 
necessary force. Taken as it stands, however, ‘‘ Portraits of Places” 
is delightful reading ; as, indeed, is everything from Mr, James’s 
accomplished pen. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s new book, ‘* The Silverado 
Squatters” (Chatto and Windus), is disappointing. It is dis- 
appointing, that is to say, to those who know his previous work ; 
te those who have followed his writings from the beginning, 
and have looked on him as one of the most brilliant and 
original writers of the younger generation. ‘“‘ The Silverado 
Squatters” is another piece of out-of-door Bohemianism. It 
tells how Mr. Stevenson and his wife, with ‘*Sam the Crown 
Prince, and Chuchu the’ Grand Duke” ‘‘squatted” in Silverado, 
a deserted mining-village in the Californian highlands. Reading of 
the squatters’ life, and remembering what Mr. Stevenson has done 
on these lines before, one misses some of the charm which filled his 
other books with such a peculiar attractiveness. There are descrip- 
tive passages—notably one of a starry night, ‘which seemed to 
throw calumny in the teeth of all the painters that ever dabbled in 
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starlight,”"—as finished as any we have read, and some character- 
sketches which are not inferior to Mr. Stevenson’s previous work ; 
but as a whole the book is literal and prosaic when compared with 
the “Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes” or ‘An Inland 
Voyage.” It is not to be thought for a moment that Mr, Stevenson 
has said all he has to say; for only the other day he gave us 
a romance displaying unusual originality, imagination, and 
dramatic power. We venture again to express the hope, now that 
Mr. Stevenson is happily on the way to recovery from his recent 
illness, that he will give shortly some example of the employment 
of his fine gifts in the field obviously best fitted for their display 
~—that of fiction. 

Mr, Alexander Macdonald has brought together in a small volume, 
entitled ‘Our Sceptred Isle” (Sampson Low), a number of 
interesting facts relating to colonies in general, and especially to the 
great colonies which form ‘‘our world-wide empire.” His book 
is written in support of Mill’s dictum that ‘colonisation, in 
the present state of the world, is the very best affair of business in 
which the capital of an old and wealthy ccuntry can possibly 
engage.” Mr. Macdonald seems to expect, contrary to the recently- 
expressed opinion of Mr. John Morley, that the colonies will 
remain attached to the mother-country, and will continue to form 
that Greater Britain of which Professor Seeley has lately written so 
eloquently. Mr, Macdonald’s book is timely and helpful. 

In “Bullet and Shell,” by George F. Williams (New York: 
Fords, Howard, and Hulbert ; London : Triibner and Co.) there is 
plenty of information about the great Civil War in America, given 
from the standpoint: of a soldier who took part in the contest. As 
a work of fiction the book is dull and disappointing, for the 
the author has little sense of dramatic effect. Still, there are a 
few exciting episodes ; and those who have patience to continue to 
the end wiil have a tolerably comprehensive and accurate idea of 
the war. 

‘*A Journey Round My Room,” by Xavier de Maistre, translated 
by Henry Attwell (Chatto and Windus) is one of the latest additions 
to the ‘ Mayfair Library.” The translatiin is well done, and the 
dainty writing of De Maistre (reminding one so curiously of Sterne) 
may be read in this version with almost as much pleasure as in 
the original. 

In looking through Mr. Clark Russell’s ‘‘Sailors’ Language” 
(Sampson Low), one is tempted to think that the author has com- 
piled this book as a glossary to his own works, Whatever its origin, 
the volume is a very useful one, and will serve the new dictionary- 
makers with valuable additions. The definitions are clear and 
brief, and include most of the usual seamen’s phrases. Mr. Russell has 
written an amusing preface on the subject of sailors’ talk in general. 

Mr. Charles Wood is not an exhilarating writer, and even when 
he has such a good subject as a ‘* Cruise of the Reserve Squadron” 
(Bentley and Son) its charm is lost in his cumbrous handling. Mr. 
Wood accompanied the Reserve Squadron as a guest on board the 
Defence, and visited Malaga, Gibraltar, the Alhambra, and other 
more or less well-known places. These he describes at length. 
The most interesting part of the book is that telling of the arrange- 
ments and routine on board an ironclad. 

The fourteenth annual issue of the ‘‘ City of London Directory ” 
(W. H. and L, Collingridge) is as full as ever of useful information, 
and is furnished with an excellent large scale map of the Lord 
Mayor’s dominions.—In the ‘‘Clergy Directory” (Thomas Bosworth) 
we note that the changes caused by the endowment of the Bishopric 
of Southwell are incorporated ; a list of the cathedral and diocesan 
establishments is given; and the reader is also informed of the 
churchyards which have been, or are shortly to be, closed by ‘* Orders 
in Council.” —The “¢Statesman’s Year Book for 1884.” (Macmillan), 
which the present editor, Mr. J. Scott Keltie, carries out on the 
plans of the late Mr. Frederick Martin, teems with useful statistics, 
and includes this year six new countries, namely, Madagascar, 
Hawaii, Orange Free State, Transvaal, Zanzibar, and Burmah.— 
Stockbrokers and investors will find a mine of valuable information 
concerning companies and stocks of all sorts, British and foreign, in 
Mr. H. C. Burdett’s ‘‘ Official Intelligence” for 1884 (Effingham 
Wilson).—The ‘‘ Official Year Book of the Church of England” 
(Christian Knowledge Society), of which this is the second annual 
publication, affords, as it were, a bird’s-eye view of the status and 
doings of the Church and her Scottish, Ixish, American, and 
Colonial branches in all parts of the world, It abounds with matter 
of high interest.—‘‘ May’s Newspaper Guide” (159, Piccadilly) is 
for journalists and advertisers 2 most valuable publication. ‘This 
year a list of Colonial newspapers is given, and there are maps 
showing in red ink the towns where (and how many) newspapers are 
published,—A ‘‘ Musical Directory,” issued by the Society of 
Professional Musicians, and published by Thomas Wall, Wigan, 
seems to be carefully edited.—Lastly, we have to welcome our 
meteorological friend, Mr. Edward Mawley, whose weather records, 
taken at Addiscombe, well deserve preservation, ‘‘ The Weather of 
1883” (E. Stanford) is the fifth of the series, and is fuller than any 
of its predecessors. ‘ 

‘‘A Manual of Financial, Railway, Agricultural, and other 
Statistics,” by Charles Eason, jun., M.A., B.L. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.), is a most useful work for politicians, econo- 
mists, and investors, as it contains numerous tables relative 
to national finance, to railways, their receipts, working expenses, 
and dividends, to the area and population of the various British 
counties, as well as of each State and Territory of the United 
States; to agriculture, its imports and average prices, and to 
emigration, The tables are carefully compiled, and are certainly 
marvels of statistical industry. 

———__.——__——_ 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES 


TuE first report from the exploring party under Professor Hull, 
which is making a geological survey of the Wady Arabah and the 
Dead Sea, records the success of the expedition so far as it has yet 
proceeded. It would seem that the shape of the south part of the 
‘Dead Sea, as well as the positions of many places in the neighbour- 
hood, as. shown on the maps, require correction, A large number 
of meteorological observations have been made, and photographs 
have been taken. The complete reports, to be published in the 
Journal of the Geological Society, will be looked forward to with 
much interest. s ed 

The new method of transporting meat in a frozen condition from 
one end of the world to the other, has recently been applied to the 
preservation of salmon ova destined for New Zealand, The steamer 
Zonic, which, like other vessels of the New Zealand Shipping 
Company, is fitted with Haslam’s refrigerating apparatus, has just 
left this country with 60,000 salmon eggs, packed on an entirely 
new principle. Kept at a temperature near the freezing point, but 
not sufficiently cold to actually freeze the eggs, the air is driven 
into the containing chamber in a moist condition. The dry air 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of meat would quickly 
destroy salmon ova, whilst a too liberal supply of moisture would be 
equally fatal to the eggs. The eggs in question were collected by 
Sir James Gibson Maitland, whose successful hatchery, near Stirling, 
was the first of the kind established in this kingdom, é 

‘A German inventor advocates the manufacture of a new kind of 
ordnance which, from its light weight, would if really efficient be: 
mest useful for employment in hilly situations, where ordinary 
artillery could not go. The materials used in the construction of 
these novel guns are steel, silk, and gutta percha. A steel tube, to 
form the bore, is revolved rapidly in a lathe, above which are spools 
of silk, so that as the tube turus it ts gradually covered from end 1. 
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end with a thick silken coat, A covering of gutta percha over the 
silk finishes the operation, The inventor claims that silk, when 
tightly wound upon a core in this manner, exhibits great tenacity, 
and will resist a sudden strain as effectually as steel. Another 
advantage claimed for the new gun is that, being covered with a 
non-conducting medium, several rounds can be fired in quick suc- 
cession without inconvenient heating, 

An ingenious and cheap method of producing a stony surface 
upon a metal plate, to be used in a lithographic. press instead of the 
ordinary stone, has been patented by Mr. H. J. Hadden. The 
process, briefly described, is as follows :—Slaked lime is added to a 
water bath, which afterwards is treated with carbonic acid. By 
this means a saturated solution of bicarbonate of lime is produced, 
which can be drawn off as a clear liquid. A carefully cleaned 
metal plate is moistened with this liquid by a spray apparatus, and 
then dried by heat. These operations are repeated alternately until 
a firmly adhering deposit of limestone is obtained upon the plate, 
when it is ready for receiving the lithographic ink, _ We should 
imagine that when subjected to pressure the limy coating would be 
apt to flake off the metal, but if not the invention will be a valu- 
able one. 

Another new departure in the methods of printing is noted by the 
Society of Arts Journal, which tells us that the 4ustralian Graphic 
is illustrated by means of typographic etchings on glass plates, 
The drawing is made on the glass in the first instance with a waxy 
or resinous ink, the plate is then flooded with hydrofluoric acid, as 
in the usual way of embossing glass, which eats away all the surface 
not protected by the ink, The glass plates are then cemented to 
metal supports, and are used in the printing press in the ordinary 
way. The advantage of employing a highly brittle material like 
glass, instead of metal which can be etched as easily, is not quite 
apparent. 

Although electric lighting generally seems to have come to a halt, 
as it has at former periods after some hopeful invention has given it 
a sudden spurt, it is interesting to note any new application of it. 
The extensive gunpowder mills of Messrs. Wakefield, near Kendal, 
are now lighted throughout by Swan lamps, so that work can be 
carried on by night as safely as by day. The works are two miles 
in length, and the buildings are isolated from one another. ‘The 
dynamo machine is placed in a central position, and the wires to 
carry the current are fixed overhead like telegraph wires, branches 
being carried to the various buildings as required. In the buildings 
which are considered specially dangerous the little electric globes 
are contained in copper reflectors with plate glass fronts. : 

At a recent meeting of the Linnzean Society of New South Wales 

it was stated that the inhabitants of the Chiloe Islands have a 
novel kind of barometer. It is the shell of a certain crab, which is 
So sensitive to atmospheric changes that it appears white in dry 
weather, becomes covered with red spots when the air is moist, and 
turns quite red when the rainy season approaches, 
_ Avery extensive and beautiful ice cavern has been discovered in 
Carniola by Professor Linhart. It is called the Friedrichstein Cave, 
and although its existence has been known for some time by the 
hunters and wood-cutters in its neighbourhood, it seems never to 
have been explored by any one else. The area of the cave is nearly 
500 square yards, and its shape is almost circular, 

Ata recent meeting of the Society of Arts, a paper was read by 
the Rev. J. A. Rivington, describing a new method of fresco- 
painting, invented by Herr Adolf Keim, of Munich, which gives, 
results of such a permanent nature that even the climate of London 
would have no effect upon any mural painting produced by it. In 
this process the wall to be treated must be dry, and, if of brick, 
must contain well baked materials. A priming of specially prepared 
mortar is then used, the components of which are mixed with 
distilled water, so as to eliminate every chance of the presence of 
lime. The painting is then executed on this prepared surface, The 
finished picture will bear the application of the strongest acids with- 
out injury, and is actually improved by washes of caustic potash, 
which corrosive fluid is the best medium for cleansing it. The 
process is not more expensive than other methods, and is likely to 
mark a new era in mural decoration. T. C. 


Mr, JoHN BERWICK Harwoop may well give ‘*A Hard Knot” 

as the descriptive sub-title of his new novel, ‘*One False, Both 
Fair” (3 vols.: Hurst and Blackett), The principles of farce 
permit us to accept, without any inconvenient questions, the two 
Antipholi and the two Dromios—especially as they belong to the 
country of Nowhere in Particular and to the period of Once Upon a 
Time. But faith is strained to the utmost when we are asked to 
accept a serious plot of the present time based upon a likeness 
between twin sisters so absolutely perfect that the “one false” is able 
to pass herself off for the other, in spite of the latter’s protestations 
of her own identity. Indeed, the false Marchioness deceives for a 
time her sister’s lover, who only perceives the truth by a sort of 
inspiration. Even the one person who is entitled to admittance 
behind the scenes of a story, the reader, is intentionally mystified ; 
so that altogether the plot is a very hard knot indeed. Moreover 
the basis of the novel, of itself incredible, is so managed as to seem 
glaringly impossible. The basis being once granted, however, the 
edifice rises naturally, The principle of farce is the deduction 
of natural conclusions from absurd premisses ; and, while there is 
certainly nothing farcical about ‘One False, Both Fair,” this same 
principle is consistently and not unskilfully applied. The very 
eccentricity of the notion gives it a sufficient share of interest, and 
few are likely to be so devoid of curiosity as not to hurry forward 
with some impatience to Mr. Harwood’s solution of his own 
problem. The solution, however, is less satisfactory than the 
puzzle. A wicked Russian Countess holds the whole secret in her 
hands, and it depends entirely upon Mr. Harwood’s own conveni- 
ence when and how everything shall be made clear. When this at 
last happens, there is no attempt at the anticipated dramatic surprise 
-—the edifice merely Collapses at a touch, and the reader is left with 
a sense of disappointment at having been made to give away so 
much of his faith for nothing. Only great ends can excuse such 
demands as Mr. Harwood makes upon the public capacity for taking 
marvels for granted. For the rest, this serious Comedy of Errors has 
its humorous side, apart from the amusement that results from the 
spectacle of a plot chosen with such courage. ‘* Chinese Jack,” for 
example, a cosmopolitan Welshman, is as curious and eccentric as 
the story in which he takes a necessary part, and is sketched with 
liveliness and vigour, 

‘Pericles Brum; or, The Last of the De Veres,” by Austin 
Pember (1 vol.: J. and R, Maxwell), is styled © a satirical romance,” 
and the imaginary author's preface is dated 1980. Mr. Pember’s 
hero is the only son of a duke, but has been stolen on his intended 
christening day by one Alexander Radd, with a view to his being 
trained as the ideal leader of an ideal Democratic and Atheistic 
revolution. How far the experiment succeeds may be gathered from 
such crowning incidents as a massacre in Westminster Abbey, and 
by the saving of England from its mob by French troops brought 
through the Channel Tunnel. Oxford, it seems, isto culminate in a 
college founded on aggressive Atheism, and all is to happen in strict 


accordance with the gloomiest predictions. Final victory is to 
remain, however, not with the mob itself, but with a clique of selfish 
and sensual demogogues who use the mob for their own ends, 
Enough has been said to show the scope and purpose of § Pericles 
Brum.” This romance of the future contains many telling points 
and passages, but- the effect would have been infinitely better had 
the author chosen to fight with the rapier of satire instead of with 
its bludgeon. Indeed, he uses the heavy weapon of his choice much 
too clumsily ; he-has.all. the incoherence and awkwardness of one 
who is far too much in earnest to think of style or to be capable of 
humour. Of course, to give the effect of truth and life to a picture 
of the future is one of the most difficult tasks which any writer can 
set himself, and comparative success is as much as can be fairly 
expected. Something much more, however, is required than merely 
being in indignant .earnest—indignation may, as Juvenal claims, 
inspire a poet; but such work as Mr. Pember has undertaken 
demands consummate art, and art is inconsistent with being ina 
rage, We trust that the want of realism in ‘‘ Pericles Brum” may 
bea good omen of an equal want of reality in such a collapse of 
everything good in England as its author foresees, and attempts to 
describe, That too many tendencies are at work towards the end 
which he ventures to bring so near, it would be vain to deny. } 

“Cherry,” by Mrs. C. Reade (3 vols.: J. and R. Maxwell) is a 
romance of love and poison, which would be a great deal better for 
the additional infusion of a little motive. An adventuress, apparently 
out of sheer malice of heart, induces a groom, who bears a singular 
and most uncharacteristic likeness to the first Napoleon, to poison 
the favourite dog of her benefactress. Thence, as her ideas expand, 
she employs the same groom to hocus the same lady’s horse; and, 
as the groom has a hopeless passion for his mistress, he eagerly 
undertakes this singular form of revenge for his despair. The horse 
throws the lady; and then the adventures, having evolved designs 
upon the latter’s husband, with unintelligible inconsistency nurses her 
back into life before depriving her of it by means of an alkaline 
poison. But the groom, having run away from the scene of his 
incomprehensible mischief, and re-engaged himself to a deserted 
lady’s maid, repents, informs his fawcée of Maile. Rousseau’s 
designs, and thus averts the impending tragedy. All this is rather 
sensational business to be mixed up with the ordinary humours of 
the large families of brothers and sisters familiar to connoisseurs of 
the domestic order of fiction, What Mrs. C. Reade can find in 
crime to make her think it worth describing for its own sake is 
difficult to imagine. Crimeis well within the legitimate domain of 
fiction, but only when it is studied intelligently or dramatically as 
an important branch of the science of human nature. When 
treated as a mere inconsequent series of dry facts, without even so 
much as 2 comprehensible motive, and without any attempt to render 
the circumstances moderately probable, then fiction simply challenges 
the police reports, and is bound to fail ignominiously. We close 
the novel without the faintest belief in Cherry, or in Mdlle. Rousseau, 
or in the groom who resembled Napoleon. And since if we were 
able to believe in them we could only detest or despise them, the 
state of incredulity is the more favourable of the only alternatives 
possible. 


THe Lonpon Music PUBLISHING AND GENERAL AGENCY 
ComMPANY.——This new venture seems to be a success, to judge by 
the class of music issued therefrom. Some of our best composers 
publish there. As its name would imply, “Sunshine” is a bright 
and cheering song, written and composed by F. E. Weatherly and 
Berthold Tours; it is of medium compass,—A very sweet and 
pathetic song is ‘Thoughts of the Absent,” words and music by 
‘‘ Noretta.”—Of the same type, and equally healthy in sentiment, 
is ‘*The Old House Far Away,” written and composed by Ellen 
Forrester and G. A. Macfarren.—Of a more lively school are: 
“It Serves You Right,” a ballad, which tells of the just punish- 
ment of a coquette—words by E. Oxenford, music by A. L. Mora; 
and ‘‘A Summer Idyll,” a bright little ditty, by J. E. German, 
who has also composed a quaint piece for the pianoforte, entitled 
‘©The Guitar.”—Many of our readers will have heard *¢ The Sunny 
South,” a summer dance, by David Wilson; it was played by Mr. 
Julian Adams’ Orchestra at Devonshire Park, Eastbourne, where it 
was a great favourite last season, He has now arranged it for the 
pianoforte. —‘ Air de Ballet,” for violin, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, by P, De Soyres, is an easy and showy piece, which will take 
well in general society, where'classical music would be voted a bore. 
We had almost forgotten to notice the most original song in our 
vocal budget, ‘‘ The Crew of the Betsy Jane,” a new nautical ditty, 
written by Frank W. Pratt; music by S. Claude Ridley (organist 
to the Liverpool Seamen’s Orphanage). The words are full of dry 
fun, and the tune is easily caught up and chorussed. It would 
bring down the house at a people’s concert, whether beside the 
sea or far distant from it; the compass is within the middle octave. 
—Those of our readers who have a taste for variations will enjoy 
“Twenty Variations on an Old English Air” (‘The Bailiff’s 
Daughter of Islington”), which V. Pirscher has taken the trouble 
to compose—we should think for his own edification.—A set of 
waltzes, of more than ordinary tunefulness, is “* Autumn Flowers,” 
by G, A. Pritchard. 

Messrs, WILLCocKs AND Co.——Book I. of ** Progressive 
Studies for the Pianoforte,” by Michele Esposito, contains ten 
very excellent lessons for an inexperienced student, They are well 
calculated to produce a firm touch and correct fingering. There is 
no special feature in these studies to distinguish them from many 
others.—Three very good pianoforte pieces by the above composer 
are well suited for school-room practice, they are respectively (1), 
“‘ Serenata,” a charming melody, by no means difficult, and very 
effective ; (2) “Impromptu,” not quite so easy as the above, but 
more showy; and (3) ‘ Deuxiéme Scherzo,” “most brilliant, but 
decidedly difficult ; well worth the study needed to perfect it A 
grand ‘Orchestral March,” by Henry W. Pohlmann, arranged 
with taste for the pianoforte, is stirring and spirited enough for 
after-dinner execution.—By the same composer is “In Silken 
Attire,” a very melodious and danceable set of waltzes. 

Messrs. Woop anp Co,——A sad version of the old but true 
story, the heroine a little neglected maiden dying of want ina 
garret, is ‘“‘ The Cross of St, Paul’s,” written and composed by 
Claxson Bellamy and Arthur Dyer.—‘* Lost and Found ” isa cheery 
tale of a sailor’s love lost and found again very quickly ; words by 
Edward Oxenford, music by G. Hubi Newcombe, published in B 
flat (baritone)and D (tenor).—We can confidently recommend ‘‘ True 
Love Lives Long,” written and composed by F, W. Waithman and 
Eugéne Goélette, to a mezzo-soprano; it is a really charming song, 
compass from E first line to F fifth line, and only published in one 
key, hence it maintains its individuality.—*‘Sicilienne,” a ‘* souvenir 
de Keilhau,” by Otto Schweiger, is a brilliant pianoforte piece for 
schoolroom study. 

Messrs, Durr anp STEWART.——Two very pretty songs, 
music by Berthold Tours, are ** The Orphan’s Prayer,” the pathetic 
words of which are by Charles J. Rowe, and Shall I Tell?” 
words by E, Oxenford, a lively song ; a good pendant to the above. 
——“Goed Night,” a serenade, words by Jetty Vogel, music by 


and E flat,—‘* Happy Years,” words and music by Cotsford Dick, 
is not one of the best examples of this clever composer’s work ; the 
words are better than the music.—‘‘Phospho,” a szorceau fantastegue 
for the pianoforte, by E. L. Hime, isa well-written composition, and 
should find favour with musical teachers.—The prettiest piece of 
its school which we have received for some time is * Gwendoline, 

a petite gavotte, by Cecil Nielson; the melody will catch the mos! 


obtuse ear. i 
— $< ——— 
THE ASCENT OF MOUNT WELLINGTON, 
TASMANIA 


OF the many tourists who visit Tasmania, ‘‘The Gem of Southern 
Seas,” few feel the trip complete unless the ascent of Mount 
Wellington can be counted among their holiday exploits. The 
mountain is situated immediately in the rear of the city of Hobart, 
and rears its majestic head 4,166 feet above the sea. Visitors 
generally go in companies, as individuals caught alone in the clouds 
which at times cover the top, are very apt to lose their way, and 
thus are compelled to spend an uncomfortable night on the 
mountain side, 

Five miles may be ascended in a vehicle, and travellers generally 
avail themselves of this opportunity to reserve their strength for the 
steep and arduous climb which can only be accomplished on foot. 
Alighting at ‘‘The Finger Post,” the ascent proper begins, and is 
comparatively easy until the ‘‘ Half Way House” is reached. The 
bracing air of the mountain side, as well as the exercise, give the 
traveller an appetite which thoroughly appreciates the refreshments 
of tea, coffee, and something stronger, which may be had here. 

From the “‘ Half Way House” the climb becomes more arduous, 
and caution is required to keep the beaten track, for the adventurous 
climber who tries a “short cut ” to the summit, if not Jost entirely, 
exemplifies the truthfulness of the saying, ‘The shortest path 
there is the longest way round.” : 

Near the top, the ‘*Ploughed Field” must be crossed. This 
consists of a vast area covered with large boulders, many of them 
weighing several tons, thrown together promiscuously, much like a 
lot of road-metal on a gigantic scale. From here the traveller's eye 
can feast upon a grand bird’s-eye view’of bays, peninsulas, rivers, 
lakes, and capes, while at his feet lies the city of Hobart, so small 
that apparently a man’s hand could cover it all. 

Beyond this a natural curiosity presents itself in the shape of a 
large stone, which, resting in a peculiar position upon a large 
boulder, is said to rock to and fro by the force of a strong wind. 
The clouds which hang upon the summit and appear so beautiful 
from below, are dense mists above, and the visitors must either walk 
one behind the other or clasp hands, as well as construct rude 
extemporaneous guide-posts, to lead them on their return, The 
highest point reached, the company have either a magnificent 
panorama stretched out before them of the whole south-west coast of 
the island, or, should it chance to be cloudy, a sea of fleecy vapour, 
through the rifts of which may be caught glimpses of the country 
far below. A hearty lunch is generally the “order of the day” at 
this point, after which the descent is made v7@ the ‘Fern Tree 
Gully,” which generally proves an exciting, as well as an amusing 
part of the trip, especially if it has been raining a day or two 
previous, 

At the ‘‘Fern Tree Grove” the vehicle is in waiting, and but a 
short time elapses before the travellers are in town, tired and dirty, 
yet feeling themselves highly repaid for their unusual exertion. 

Our engravings are from sketches by Mr. H. M. Robertson, 
Ryrie Street, Geelong, Australia. 

—_—_ 
RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


A MosT welcome volume to all who are still sufficiently unso- 
phisticated to enjoy its contents is “ Interludes and Undertones 3 or, 
Music at_Twilight,”*by Charles Mackay (Chatto and Windus). 
Perhaps Dr. Mackay is hardly held in the esteem he merits by the 
rising generation in this country ; though our Transatlantic cousins 
—wiser in this respect, at least—rank his writings at a sufficiently 
high estimate. But those who can appreciate genuine melody with 
hardly a discord, earnest though simple thought, homely pathos, 
and occasional touches of quaint humour, ought to pay the veteran 
poet the honour due to him, and the present collection serves to show 
that his right hand has by no means lost its cunning, Charming as 
the poems are, the book is one of the saddest we ever read, because 
it is so painfully evident throughout how ungenerous treatment has 
had power to wound a truly great and faithful spirit,—not to break 
it; witness the poem called “A Brave Struggle,” which demands 
quotation :— 
Pve looked on Poverty undismayed, 

His cold breath on my cheek, 

I’ve seen him crouching at my bed, 
When winds blew shrill and bleak; 
I’ve watched him crawling to my board, 

To snatch my scanty food, 

But never suffered him—no, not once— 

To scare me where I stood ; 

But fought him upright like a man 

That only feared disgrace ; 

And hit him hard, and laid him low 

And scorned him to his face ! 

I’ve struggled, sure of victory, 
In pride, although in pain, 
With soul serene and head erect, 

And so I will again, 

Long may the good old man, of whom all his countrymen may well 
be proud, live to repeat his brave assertion, and with less need for 
it! But is it not most pitiful to read such poems as “Critiques or 
Critics,” ‘*The Poet,” or ‘*Diamond Scratches the last most 
sorrowful of all, though we decline to believe that so pure and 
gentle a soul ever really hated anybody. Amongst other fine 
pieces we must note ‘* Gone,” ‘A Worm in the Sunshine,” 
‘* Euthanasia,” the manly eulogium on the Comte de Chambord, 
and last, but by no means least, ‘‘In the Strand”—in which Dr. 
Mackay shows his affinity to the school of which Hood and Praed 
are, perhaps, the most generally accredited representatives. But we 
are sorry that he should advocate the pulling down of St. Clement 
Danes,—and if it comes to a question of ‘‘ obstruction,” why not 
demolish St. Paul’s Cathedral? This is a book out of the common, 
and one to be cherished by every true lover of poetry. 

We must not say too much about “ Aglaia Unveiled,” by Charles 
D. Morley (E. W. Allen), because it is confessedly the work of a 
very young man, The principal piece is written in fairly good 
Spenserian stanza; but it is far too didactic, and contains but the 
thinnest elements of an unintelligible story. We may remark that 
‘* Hebe” does vot rhyme with “ glebe,” and that nothing is gained 
by affectediy, and not too correct, archaic treatment. The shorter 
pieces call for no special comment. — 

There is decided merit in ‘* Life Thoughts” (Kegan Paul), 
though it shows signs of inexperience, ‘‘The Legend of the 
Wishing-Stone,” ghastly as it is, has a good deal of power ; and 
there is pleasant pastoral feeling in “‘ From the Highlands.” ‘The 
general tone of the poems is good, and a useful lesson to many 
writers of the day is conveyed in the following stanza :— 

Life is not love—it is a hard-fought fight ; 
And if unto the arméd man be sent, 
For one brief hour, a glimpse of love and light 
Tn battle, he should be therewith content. 
We would suggest to the anonymous author that the octosyllabic 
metre imperatively demands a rhyming termination of some nature. 
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Keeps tor years in all Climates. Requires no Cooking. 
Ateaspooniul to a Breakfast cup costing less than a 

halfpenny. = 
In tins, at rs. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists, Gracers, &c. 


T 
COVENTRY 
MACHINISTS’ 


CO: (Limited). 


“SANDRINGHAM 
~ CLUB.’ 


NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY, 2 STAMPS. 


Head Office and Works, 
COVENTRY. 


LONDON—i5 and 16, Holborn 
Viaduct. 
MANCHESTER-— 49, Victoria 
Buildings. 


DUBLIN—2z1, BacHELor’s Watk; GLASGOW; 
EDINBURGH; MELBOURNE—1, LittLe CoL- 
tins ST,; BALTIMORE, U.S.A.—S. T. Crark; 
VIENNA—5, ELIRABETHSTRASSE ; FRANKFORT 
—71, KAISERPLATZ ; ST. PETERSBURG—J. Biocx. 


OHN BROGDEN, 
ART GOLDSMITH. 

GOOD LUCK HORSESHOE 
22-CARAT GOLD WEDDING RINGS. 
PROTECTED BY REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
6, GRAND HOPED: SULLDINGS, CHARING 

ROSS. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
2 Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, ead- 
. ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


JD'NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 
infants. 

OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


] 
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MAPLE and Co., 
*TOTreNnnaAM COURT ROAD, 
UPHOLSTERERS by appointment 
HER MAJESTY. 
MAELE and CQ.’s Furnishing 


ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in the world, 
Acres of show rooms, for the display of first-class furni- 
ture, ready for immediate delivery. Novelties every 
day from all parts of the globe. “No family ought to 
furnish before viewing this collection of household 
requisites, it being one of the sights in London. To 
export merchants an unusual advantage is offered. 
Having. large space all goods are packed on the pre- 
mises y’ experienced packers.—-MAPLE and CO., 
.ondon. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 


BED-ROOM SUITES by 
MACHINERY. 


5OQ BEDROOM SUITES, from 


3%-guineas to 200 guineas. 


BED-Room SUITES, in pine, 


5% Guineas. 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Ash, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £10 ios. 
in Solid 


ED-ROOM SUITES, 
Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £10 10s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 

Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 

Ee with Minton’s ‘Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, 
13 Tos. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash 


or Walnut, with large plate glass to Wardrobe, 
‘Washstand fitted with Minton's Tiles, Large Chest of 
Drawers, £18 18s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 


ED-ROOM SUITES. — Chippen- 

dale, Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs ; 
large wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly 
inlaid; also satinwood inlaid with different woods, 85 
to 200 Guineas. 


I LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


free. ‘The largest furnishing establishment in the 
world. Established 45 Years. 


MAPLE and CO. 
"THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


BEDSTEADS. Brass 314 Guineas. 
BEDSTEADS. Brass 5 Guineas. 


EN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


in Stock to select from. 
From 8s. od. to 50 Guineas. 


APLE and CO.—Bedsteads in 
Wood, Iron, and Brass, fitted with furniture 

and bedding complete. ‘The Bedsteads are fixed, in 
stock, ready for choice. Over ro,ooo iron and brass 
bedsteads now in stack to select from. From 8s. gd. to 
go guineas each. Very strong, useful brass bedsteads 
xP rt Bedding of every description manufac- 


uineas, 
tured on the premises, and all warranted pure. The 
trade supplied, 
Peeeine. BEDDING. 


PRING MATTRESSES.—The 


Patent Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have 
made such advantageous arrangements that we are 
enabled to forward the above much-admired Spring 
Mattresses at the following low prices:— 

git. ft. 6in. 4 ft. 4ft.6in, 5 ft. 
ais. 258. 358. 403, 


MA4PLE and CO., IMPORTERS. 

"TURKEY CARPETS. 

"TURKEY CARPETS. 

"THE LARGEST STOCK of 
RIENTAL CARPETS IN 


EUROPE, 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 

,000 Of these in stock, some being really 
wonderful curios, well worth the attention of art 
collectors, especially when it is considered what great 
value is attached to these artistic rarities and which 
are sold at commercial prices. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
Superior quality. 
BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


Substantial wear. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


Exclusive designs, 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


Greatly improved. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS are now 


manufactured especially of superior quality wools 
These goods will wear 
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and extra quantity of threads. 
twice as long as the usual drapers’ quality sold as best 
Brussels. ‘The prices are naturally higher, but taking 
into consideration the extra wearableness and improved 
appearance, are far cheaper in the long run.—MAPLE 
and CO., Upholsterers by Royal Appointment to Her 
Majesty, ‘Tottenham Court Road, London; and 
Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 


RUSSELS CARPETS.— Maple 
and CO.—3,000 Pieces of Manufacturers’ Best 
-frame Brussels, at 3s. per yard, usually sold at as. od. ; 
est guality Tapestry Brussels, but old patterns, at 
1s. 94d. These are wonderful value.w—MAPLE and 
CO‘, Tottenham Court Road. 


WILton CARPETS, of extra 
quality, all the newest designs for 1884.— 
MAPLE and CO. have the largest selection of these 
favourite carpets. The effects are much richer and 
softer than Brussels and still more durable. Prices 
from 5s. 3d. per yard. MAPLE and CO., London. 


QRDER DEPARTMENT, 
MIiAELE and CO. beg respectfully to 


state that this department is now so organised 
are fully prepared to execute and supply any 


that they 


article that c s 
same price, if not less, than any other housein England. 


Patterns sent and quotations given. 


APLE and CO., Manufacturers 

of First-class Seasoned FURNITURE for 
immediate shipment, the largest assortment in the 
world to Select from. Orders for exportation to any 
part of the globe packed carefully on the premises, 
and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London 


reference 
APLE and CO.—Steam Cabinet 


FACTORIES, LIVERPOOL ROAD, N,, 
MITFORD PLACE, and BEAUMONT PLACE, W, 


Me and CO., LONDON. 


at can possibly be required in furnishing at the ; 


SUPERIOR BRITISH gee 
TLE 


Egerton Burnett's 
Pure Wool Best Dye Black 
Serges, as supplied by him 
for Court Mourning, are in 
great demand. A variety 
of qualities from rs, 2ied, 
to 4s. 6d, per yard. Ladies 
who have a preference for 
black should write for pat- 
terns direct to 

S5> EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen 
: Warehouse, Wellington, Somerset. 


MES: WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP is the best and surest remedy in the 
world for all diseases of children, such as Reebilns 
wind-colic, &c, It corrects the acidity of the stomac i 
regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health, an 
comfort to mother and child, Sold by all chemists at 
1s. 134d. per bottle. 


” 

“ ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS.”— 

Symptoms of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, 
with special advice as to Diet.—“ This little pamphlet 
appeals forcibly to those who have allowed the palate 
to decide everything for them, and have paid the 
inevitable penalty of their folly,"—-Gobe, Sent for One 
Stamp. J. M. RICHARDS, Publisher, 92, Great 
Russell Street, London. 


« GEL A BOTTLE TO-DAY OF 

PERRY DAVIS' PAIN KILLER. — It 
instantly relieves and cures severe scalds, burns, 
sprains. bruises, toothache, headache, pains in the 
side, joints, and limbs, all neuralgic and rheumatic 
pains. ‘Taken internally cures at once coughs, sudden 
colds, cramp in stomach, colic, diarrhoea, and cholera 
infantum. PAIN KILLER is the great household 
medicine, and has stood the test of Fifty Years. Any 
chemist can supply it at rs. 134d. and 2s. od. 


VV Bat IS YOUR CREST and 

WHATIS YOUR MOTTO ?—Send name and 
county to CULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. The arms of man and 
wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
go ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, i: 

anual of Heraldry, 400 Rngravings,3s. 9d.-——-T. CUL- 
LETON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner of St. Martin’s Lane. 


\ VISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 

Fifty best quality, 2s, 8d,, post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. edding Cards, so each, 
50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d, 
—T, CULLETON, Sea! Engraver, 25, Cranbourn St. 
(corner of St, Martin’s Lane), W.C. 


ULLETON’S Guinea Boxof STA- 
TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the Engraving of Steel Die included, 
Sent to any partfor P.O.O, order.—T. CULLETON, 25, 
Cranbourn St. (corner of St. Martin’s Lane). 


FLORILIN E!1FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH.—A few drops of the liquid 
“Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce a 
pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
from all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. It removes ail unpleasant odour arising from 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. ‘ The Fragrant 
Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 
discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 2s. 6d. 


HEALTH FOR ALL! 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS 


They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages; and as a 
General Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. 


F T° FAT PERSONS.—Agentleman 
who can personally vouch for the efficacy of a 
REMEDY (doctor's prescription) which will rapidly 
REDUCE CORPULENCY in either sex without 
semi-starvation dietary, exercise, &c., quite harmless, 
will send Recipe on receipt of stamped address, 
Mr. F. RUSSELL, 15, Gower Street, London, W.C. 


FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES OR FOR 


HUNTING AND ROUGH WEAR, 


BENSON'S SPECIALLY-MADE 
“ FIELD” WATCH. 


GOLD ENGLISH KEYLESS 


HALF CHRONOMETER, 
CONSTRUCTED WITH PATENT BREGUET 


RING, 
WHICH ENTIRELY COUNTERACTS THE 
SUDDEN VARIATION CAUSED IN 
ORDINARY LEVER WATCHES BY HUNT- 


ING, &c. 
JEWELLED AND ALL LATEST IMPROVE- 
GUARANTEED ENTIRELY OF MY BEST 

ENGLISH MAKE, 

TO KEEP PERFECT TIME UNDER THE MOST 
TRYING CIRCUMSTANCES, AND TO 

LAST A LIFETIME, MADE IN TWO SIZES. 
HALE-HUNTER (AS SKETCH, LARGER SIZE), 
HUNTER, OR CRYSTAL GLASS, 

SENT FREE AND SAFE TO ~ 

ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD FoR 

fen DRAFT WITH ORDER. 

SILVER, SAME QUALITY, £15, 

PAMPHLETS FREE, GIVING FULL PARTICU- 


LARS OF 
THIS WATCH AND ALL OTHERS MADE AT 


BENSON'S, Ludgate Hill, and Old 
BOND STREET, LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED 1749, 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


HAIR.—IF your hair is turning grey or white, 
or falling off, use «The Mexican Hair Reever” for it 
will positively restore in ¢very Case prey or white hair 
to its original colour, without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most * Restorers.” It makes the hair charm- 
ingly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth of the 
hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
Full particulars around each bottle. Ask your nearest 
Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER., 
Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle, 
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A= YOUR WATCH MAKER t for 


Sait AST A 


Tt will protect the winding-post of your watch TIME, 


from being injured. : 
The Cheapest and Best, Price 1s, 
Sold by Watchmakers; by Dealers Everywhere. 
‘irculars free. 
Wholesale: J. S. BIRCH and CO,, Patentees and Sole 
Manufacturers, 38, Dey Street, New York, U.S.A. 


( OLDEN HAIR, — ROBARE’S 
AUREOLINE produces the beautiful golden 
colour so much admired. Warranted perfectly harm- 
less. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all the principal Per- 
fumers and Chemists throughout the World.—Whole- 
sale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


HROAT AFFECTIONS AND 

HOARSENESS,—AII suffering from irritation of 
the throat and hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at 
the almost_immediate relief afforded by the use of 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” These famous lozenges 
are sold by most respectable chemists in this country at 
Is. 14d per box. People troubled with a “ hacking 
cough,” a “slight cold,” or bronchial affections, cannot 
try them too soon, as similar troubles, if allowed to 


al i 
ne 


progress, result in serious pulmonary and asthmatic 
affections. See that the words, “Brown's Bronchial 
‘Troches” are on the Government Stamp around each box. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
B ELFAST. 


(By Special Appointments 
to HM. the Baer and 

H.I. and R.H. the : 

Crown Princess of Germany) % 


Collars, Sets, and Trimming Laces, in 
Crochet, Guipure, Appliqué, Point, and 
Limerick, at lowest wholesale prices. 


[RISH 


Mlustraied Lists Post Free, 


Ladies should write for our New Illus- 
trated Sheets. Real Irish and Madeira 
Embroidery. Also 


EMBROIDERY, 


[RISE 


Machine Work; all but- 
toned edges, on best 


cloth, from 214d. per yd. 
Chemises, Trimmed Em- 


[RSH LINEN chen ss. 6d.: Night 


Dresses, 8s. 6d. ; Combina- 


: tions, 6s, r1d. 
Baby T.inen, Dress 
Materials Flan- 
nels, Blankets, 


; UNDERCLOTHING. 
Hosiery, Gloves, 


Undervests, Pants, Calicoes ; also Laceand J.inen Cur- 
tains, and Lace Goods of every description. Samples 
and Price Lists post free. 


GHETLAND Woot The “ Marvel,” 


White, 2 yards 
square, post free 


1s. 8d. 
SHAWLS. 
BELFAST. 


Pale-Blue, Black, Cardinal, Pink, 
or Grey, 1s. 10d. Write for 
Illustrated Sheet. 

ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 


"THE ROVER. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ‘'METEOR,” 
“ROVER,” and “SOCIABLE” TRICYCLES 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GTARLEY AND SUTTON, 


Meteor Works, West Orchard, 
Coventry. 


PHOTOGRAPHS! PHOTOGRAPHS!! | 
MPORTED Direct from the Conti- 
nent, Classical Figures, Statuary, Sacred and 
Secular Photographs, Portraits of Celebrities, Pretty 
Women, Actresses, &c. Selections sent for approval 
without deposit. Price Lists and Samples, post-free, 
four stamps.-CONTINENTAL NOVELTY COM. 
PANY, 106, Strand, London, W.C. 


NAL WATER COLOUR 


THE FINESD, LIGHT EOR DINING AND 
PRICE’s PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY, J IMITED. 
LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 


[RON FENCING. 


Complete Catalogue of Iron Fencing, Hurdles, Gates, 
Wire Netting, Poultry; Lawn Tennis and Cricket 
Ground Fence, Stable Fittings, Garden Requisites, 
&c.., &e., free, 


BAavtiss, JONES, and BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
And 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, E.C. 


LKINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE, 
SILVER PLATE, 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


ELKINGTON & CO. 
TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 
CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
ELKINGTON & CO.,22, Regent St.,or42, Moorgate St. 


A —HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM givesa Pure 
and Blooming Complexion. It Restores and Preserves 
Youthful Beauty. Its effects are Gradual, Natural, 
and Perfect. It removes Redness, Blotches, Pimples, 
Tan, Sunburn, and Freckles, and makes a Lady of 
Thirty appear but Twenty. The MAGNOLIA 
BALM makes the Skin Smooth and Pearly, and 
Imparts a Fresh Appearance to the Countenance. 
HAGAN'S MAGNOLIA BALM has been established 
nearly Forty Years, and is Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


CURLING A PLEASURE WITH THE 


“T ANGTRY” INVISIBLE HAIR 

CURLER. 

The Simplest, Quickest, and 
most effective curling device ever 
made. Cannot break or get out of 
order. Are used cold. Adopted 
m by the Queen of Fashion, and 
acknowledged by all to be the best. 
Sample box sent on receipt of 7 or 
33 stamps. 


CauTIon. — The genuine only 
has our Signature upon the Box. 


G. FOOT and SON, 


® sor, GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, Nz. 


FRY’s FeRv’s CARACAS 
COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable 
article."—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


F RY’S COCOA 
EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure.”—W. W. STODDART, 
F.C. F.CS., city, Analyst, Bristol. 
SIRTEEN’ PRIZE MEDALS. 


Cocoa. 


OULTON 


AND 


PAUL, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NORWICH, 


OF 
IMPROVED APPLIANCES 
FOR THE 
POULTRY YARD, 
KENNEL, AND AVIARY. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free by Post, 


DELICATE AND WELL MATURED, 


“(*LENROSA” 
PURE SCOTCH WHISKY. 
“A particularly soft mellow spirit of very agreeable 
Havant, May be safely recommended.” — Medical 
mes. 
Price 42s. per dozen of all Wine Merchants. 
WHOLESALE Derot: 48, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


64, CORNHILL. 


PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY 


SID 

The RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY Insures against Accidents of all Kinds— 
On Land or Water, and has the Largest Invested Capital 
and Income, and Pays Yearly the Largest Amount of 
Compensation of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
West End Office: 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing 
Cross ; or at Head Office. W. J. VIAN, Sec. 


Printed for the Proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, by 
EDWARD JOSEPH MANSFIELD, and published by him 


ORG! 
DRAWINGS, from as. 6d. 
Address; G. M. W., G. Rees, 115, trand, W.C, 


at x90, Strand, both in the Parish of St. Clement 
Danes, Middlesex.—Marcu 8, 1884. 
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GENERAL GORDON, 


WHO HE IS AND WHAT HE HAS DONE 


By A. EGMONT HAKE, AUTHOR oF ‘THE STORY oF 


FAMOUS MAN is an object of interest and curiosity even 
to those who know but little of all that brought about his fame, 


and it is perhaps because a prophet is not without honour save : 


in his own country that two questions are dailyasked in England which 
could easily be answered in any town in China, or in any province 
in Egypt and the Soudan. Yet the man to whom these questions 
apply isan Englishman, and one who has done good work for his 
own country, and holds high rank in the service to which he 
belongs ; a man whose life has been one of almost superhuman 
activity and energy, a life divided between the active horrors of war 
and the silent labours of a missionary during in- 
tervals of peace. The questions asked are, ‘‘ Who 
is Chinese Gordon, and what has he done?” and 
the object now in view is to give an answer, which 
must of necessity be brief, but may yet be compre- 
hensive. 

Charles Gordon, commonly known as ‘ Chinese 
Gordon,” is the youngest son of the late Lieutenant- 
General Henry William Gordon, who married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Samuel Enderby, of Blackheath. 
On his father’s side he comes of a good old family 
of soldiers, and on his mother’s of a well-known 
family of adventurous explorers. If hereditary ten- 
dencies and hereditary qualities are handed down 
from generation to generation, then Charles Gordon 
is an example of all that is soldierly on the one 
hand, and all that is adventurous on the other, being 
united in one man. He was educated in a school 
at Taunton, where his boyish love for a pitched 
battle was only exceeded by his intense delight in 


ee 


Gordon then may be said to have started from’ this time on 
his soldier’s career as a subaltern in the Engineers. What is he 
now in 1884 after an interval of thirty-two years? He is a Major- 
General in the service of the Queen, a Mandarin of the highest 
order in the service of China, a-Pasha in the service of the Khédive, 
and Governor-General of the Soudan. He is also the Envoy of 


Her Majesty’s Government charged with a Special Mission in 
connection with the present Egyptian Crisis, and invested with 
powers which would make his ultimatum the signal for English and 
Egyptian action, or for English and Egyptian apathy. 


The next 


CHINESE 


GORDON,” &c, 


years between these two gigantic achievements he commanded the 
corps of Royal Engineers at Gravesend, where he made himself 
loved by works of charity, by his self-denial, and by his labours 
among the poor. Subsequently he was appointed again to the 
command of his corps, this time in the Mauritius, and from thence 
he was invited to the Cape, and made Commander-in-Chief of the 
Colonial forces. This was with the hope that he might settle the 
difficulties of the Basuto Question, but any such possibility was 
effectually prevented by the very Government which invited him to 
undertake the task, and the action which led to an honourable 
gentleman being placed in a dishonourable and 


dangerous position will be reviewed later on. In 
the mean time we will touch upon the main features 
and adventures in the military career of the cadet 
to whom it was said, “You will never make an 
officer.” His service in the Crimea is the first, 
and perhaps the least attractive, part of his, history, 
but it must not be passed over without comment, 
for it embraces actions and traits of character which 
foreshadowed the probability of future greatness, 
His main work was confined to the trenches before 
Sebastopol, and during this time his zeal exposed 
him to many risks undertaken on his own responsi- 
bility, - but “always ‘with some definite object in 
view. Once a Russian bullet passed within an inch 
of his head, another time a shell fell within a few 
yards of him while he was crossing in the open 
from one point to another, During the early part 
of the attack on the Mamelon he was stunned by 


a stone thrown up by a round shot, but while 


boyish books of travel, and boyish tales of wild 


adventure. In his dormitory he would lie awake 


half the night recounting or listening to such tales 


after the order was given to ‘ dowse the glim,” and 
during the day he would be getting up a story for 
the succeeding night, or engaging in a battle royal 
with one of his schoolfellows. Later on he was 
sent to Woolwich, where he became a greater 
favourite with the cadets than with the superiors, and 
when told by one of the latter that he would never 
make an officer, he tore the epaulets from his 
Shoulders, and flung them to the ground. Whether the rebuke 
which led to this mutinons outburst was justified or not is 
unknown, but certain it is that the officer who gave it 
was no prophet, Charles Gordon has made a soldier such 
as the world has rarely seen, and one of the most fortunate 
commissions Her Majesty ever signed was the one which 
appointed him an officer in the Engineers in 1852, Charles 


securing the Quarries he escaped untouched amid 
a hailstorm of grape and shells ot every description. 
His letters home during this period of his life are 
full of graphic descriptions of scenes, mingled with 
earnest religious reflections, and careful observations 
on English, French, and Russian tactics. In fact 
they are the letters of a serious-minded veteran 


SCHOOL AT TAUNTON 
Where General Gordon Received His Early Education 


question is ‘* What has he done?” and to answer this at all satis- 
factorily requires at least a volume. Briefly—he has distinguished 
himself in the Crimea ; he has assisted to lay down the new frontiers 
of Russia, Turkey, and Roumania; and has been the English Com- 
missioner in Armenia. He has subdued one of the greatest revolts 
the world had ever seen, the Tai-ping Rebellion in China, and has 
destroyed the Slave Trade in the Soudan ; during an interval of six 


rather than those of a lad entering upon his first 
campaign. Later on in life these religious reflections 
were developed into religious convictions, and the 
careful observations on the tactics of our own and 
other nations enabled him to become the great tactician he has 
since shown himself to be. 

After the taking of Sebastopol he was decorated with the Legion 
of Honour, and a high authority (Colonel C. C. Chesney) stated 
that during the ** Black Winter” of the Crimea he had attracted the 
notice of his superiors, not merely by his energy and activity, but 
by having shown a special aptitude for war in gaining a personal 


GORDON IN .THE CRIMEA, 1855—IN ‘THE FRENCHES BEFORE SEBASTOPOL 


‘ i ea Least a 1” 
+ was to effect a junction by means of rifle-pits between the French and English sentries who were stationed in advance of the trenches. 


“ His first definite order on active service. . 
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knowledge of the enemy’s movements “such 
as no other officer attained.” Colonel Chesney 


SurPleMeNT, 
Marcu 8, 2884 


Rebellion was grossly misunderstood at home ; 
Hung had given himself out for a prophet and 


mentioned in addition that on this account 
Gordon was the man sent to find out what new 
move the Russians were making, Gordon’s 
next duty was with the force that laid siege to 
Kinburn, and after the taking of that fortress 
he returned to the Crimea, where, for four 
mouths, he was engaged in destroying dock- 
yards, forts, quays, barracks, and storehouses. 
With the completion of this labour his work in 
the Crimea came to an end, and he entered 
upon what may be termed the next stage of his 
career, in which he held the appointment of 
Assistant-Commissioner in Bessarabia, and had 
to help in laying down the new frontiers of 
Russia, Turkey, and Roumania. These duties 
occupied a little more than a year, and led to 
his being subsequently sent to Armenia as Com- 
missioner. The different countries and places 
hevisited during this time offered opportunities 
for fresh study, were in fact fresh fields for 
observations which were soon to be turned to 
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practical account. Naturally active, both in 
mind and body, this perpetual wandering 
among fresh places and fresh people served as 
a uselul training to future wanderings in wild 
countries and among  half-civilised nations ; 
represented, in fact, the stage on which Gordon 
rehearsed a portion of the great drama in 
which he was to play the leading character in 
China and the Soudan. An interval of. rest 
succeeded this rehearsal, a rest of one year, 
during which time he was employed at Chat- 
ham as Field Work Instructor and Adjutant, 
Then came the order to proceed to China, and this was the overture 
to the drama upon which the curtain is now about to rise, and 
disclose the third stage in Gordon’s history. 


CHINA 


THERE is little to tell of Gordon’s first experiences in China 
beyond that he was present at the sacking of the Summer Palace at 
Pekin, was afterwards employed in constructing forts and barracks 
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at Tientsin, and that he made a perilous journey to the Great Wall. 
While thus engaged the great Tai-ping Rebellion was spreading 
terror and ruin over the Flowery Land. The origin and progress 
of this gigantic insurrection well deserves a few words, for it sprang 
from a cause apparently the most trivial, and in less than ten years 
rose to dimensions so huge and threatening that even the European 
Cabinets became alarmed. Its most curious feature is that it arose 


to deal, and he already showed 
fraternised with their chiefs.” 


a missionary of God, and the religious class 
in England had taken him at his word, there- 
fore in the eyes of many he was the Gospel’s 
crusader in the East. Worse than this, a cer- 
tain set of politicians held that since Tai-ping- 
dom seemed the stronger party, it was not for 
us to side with the weak. “Thus public feeling 
ran high; and while Exeter Hall clamoured for 
the rights of the Cross, the Opposition at St. 
Stephen’s raged at the impolicy of defending 
an unjust cause. But happily for the reigning 
power in China, the pious Hung among his 
many depredations had committed the grievous 
crime of cutting off the supply of tea; and no 
sooner was it discovered that England’s trade 
was a sufferer than the Emperor of the Great 
Peace was pronounced an infidel, and treated 
as infidels deserve. 

An effort had already been made to ward off 
the invaders from the walls of the wealthy city 
of Shanghai. There the foreign traders, 
alarmed at the raids made by the rebels, had 
clubbed together to form a European Contin- 
gent to keep the enemy at bay. The little army 
thus suddenly raised was a curions compound 
of all the idlers and vagabonds of an Eastern 
consular port—soldiers of fortune and paid-off 
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« Here it was-that he first met with uncivilised tribes—tribes not unlike those with which in later life he was so brilliantly 
ah how he would one day influence such in the manner in which he mixed with Kurds, and 


out of an attempt to spread the Gospel among the Chinese. Vet, 
with such a beginning, it is not to be wondered at if, in the then 
disturbed state of China, it led to the utter distortion of Christian 
ethics, and that this for a time lent a patent of nobility to cruelties 
such as have few parallels in history. At a time when the popula- 
tion of Kwangtung was ready and willing to oppose the Emperor 
and his Mandarins, and when the Opium War of 1842 had supplied 
the discontented with the means of revolt, a village schoolmaster 
named Hung became suddenly possessed of the idea that he was 
born to bring peace and plenty to the poor and oppressed, and to 
reign on the Dragon Throne. He had met a man in flowing robes 
at Canton, who, he said, had told him that such would be his fate, 
and who gave him a bundle of tracts—the guides to his future 
greatness. Hung was a disappointed dreamer who had failed in his 
examinations ; and what was probably held out to him as the 
ultimate reward of good deeds in Heaven he interpreted into an 
immediate destiny awaiting him on earth. The stranger he had 
met turned out to be a missionary, but Hung declared him to be 
God ; and on returning to his village he fell into a condition of ecstacy 
which lasted several weeks, during which time he was visited with the 
wildest visions. These he told to his relatives and friends, who went 
away wondering, and declaring him an envoy of God sent to deliver 
them from the hands of the oppressors. His fame soon spread 
far and wide,-and whithersoever he went a little army of followers 
grew up. Then these smaller armies were brought together in one 
huge array, and after a predatory march across China, Nankin fell 
before the new prophet, who at once established his Court there, and 
proclaimed himself the Heavenly King, the Emperor of the Great 
Peace. ; 

Indeed such was the strength and influence to which Hung had 
attained at the time when the Allied Armies were before Pekin, that 
the greater number of the cities lying to the north and south of the 
Yangtseé River—a district’ extending four hundred miles from Nankin 
to Hankow—were in his hands, or rather in the hands of his chiefs 
or Wangs, who led his armies hither and thither. The Wangs spread 
ruin on allsides. Temples, palaces, pagodas, were sacked and burned ; 
villages and rice-fields were laid waste; and. the neighbourhood of 
Shanghai itself was threatened with attack. The fate of the 
Empire, indeed, trembled in the scale ; all that arms and strategy could 
do had been done to beat back this awful dragonnade, which, under 
the gloss of a Christian cause, bade fair to reinstate the ancient 
Mings. At last_the Emperor in his alarm cried out for help, 
and the aid of England was called in, -But the nature of the 
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“ Gordon approached the mutinous corporal, dragged him out of the rank with his own hand 
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ship hands of all nationalities, each ready to 
fight in any cause or under any flag for the 
chances of adventure and gain. 

From this rabble Ward and Burgevine, the 
first two captains, were chosen. They both 
hailed from America, and both had been 
filibusters in their time. Ward, a sailor, had fought with Walker 
in Nicaragua, and, after being expelled his own country, had visited 
almost all the ports of the world. He had finally landed at 
Shanghai without a red cent, but armed with a grand scheme for 
the deliverance of China from the heel of her oppressors. He went 
to Prince Kung, the reigning Regent, and showed how, with ten 
million dollars, he’ could crush the whole Rebellion, and restore 
China to everlasting peace. The Prince accepted his services, and 
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even paid a-portion of the sum in advance, Ward lost no time in 
putting his plans in motion, and succeeded in worrying the enemy 
by exciting in his own men an inordinate love of loot. He captured 
one or two outlying positions, and led his men bravely to the breach ; 
but his career was suddenly cut short, for he got shot through the 
head by an enterprising Tai-ping while storming the city of Ningpo. 
His successor followed in his steps: the passion for plunder which 
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Ward had roused in the men Burgevine continued to 

Like the Tai-pings themselves, he ransacked the fempley and 
despoiled the sacred idols of their jewels ; and finally, one day, on 
his return from a marauding expedition, he led a bevy of his men 
into the paymaster’s house, broke open the cash-box, struck the 
owner with his fist, and went off with his booty. This action, which 
among his rough followers only added to his popularity, branded 
him as unfit for service in the eyes of a rising Chinese official, no less a 
person than Li Hung Chang, commonly calledthe Futai, then Governor 
of the Province, and Commander of the Imperialist Forcesat Shanghai. 
Burgevine was forthwith degraded and dismissed the Imperial 
employ, and requested to quit the place. The Futai, seeing the 
impolicy of trusting to buccaneers in so serious a strait, lost no time 
in applying to Sir’Charles Staveley to appoint a British officer to the 
command. This, afler the usual routine, was done ; and Gordon, 
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then engaged on a survey of the district, was selected as successor. 
But before he entered on his new duties he asked permission to com- 
plete those he already had in hand. His request was acceded to, and 
in the mean time Captain Holland was appointed to a temporary 
command. It really seemed as though the Ever Victorious Army,, 
as this band of roughs was called, were destined to be attended with 
ill-luck, and ‘to earn for itself the name of the Ever Vanquished ; for 
in the first engagement, under the new commander, it met with a 
crushing defeat. Captain Holland unwisely acted upon information 
supplied to him by Imperialists ; the consequence was that he went 
to the attack of Taitsan, believing the city to be surrounded by a 
dry ditch, and to his cost, and to the cost of his men, found it to be 
a moat, thirty yards wide, full of water. He managed to breach 
the walls, but-an attempt to cross the moat ona bamboo ladder 
failed, for the ladder ‘broke, and the storming party was hotly 
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NEAR SOOCHOW 


One evening Gordon was seated alone on the parapet of the bridge smoking a cigar, when two shots in 
succession struck the stone on which he sat.’ 


placed on half-pay in the Government service. One, and only one, 
among them, remained with Gordon throughout the campaign. This 
was Assistant-Surgeon Moffit, a man of high and undeviating aim, 
who not only proved himself invaluable in his own department, but 
who more than once, at a trying juncture, took the sole charge of 
the Commissariat, and bore arms against the enemy. 

Gordon not only reversed the order of things as regards the con- 
duct of his force; he at once cut himself adrift from the policy 
hitherto pursued. That policy had been one of defence ; the pro- 
tection of one place, namely, Shanghai, and its immediate vicinity, 
over a radius of thirty miles, against the inroads of the rebels, The 
notion of guarding the given circle did_not suit his energetic spirit 
nor his sense of a commander’s duty. To him defence was inaction, 
and he knew that inaction on the part of the defending force would 
probably mean advance on the part of the foe. He therefore deter- 
mined to carry war into the country of the Tai-pings, to cut their 
communications, and to strike at the very heart of the rebellion. 


? 


He decided that the key to victory lay in the capture of Soochow, 
which was situated on the Grand Canal, midway between the chief 
rebel stronghold, Nankin, and his own head-quarters, Sung Kiang. 
Once having made up his mind on this point, he lost not a moment 
in planning how to bring about its fall. The district into which he 
had determined to carry the campaign was intersected by rivers, 
lakes, creeks, and canals, so that there were no roads save the tow- 
paths, and no other land than the occasional rice-fields that lay 
between these waterways. It was with an inland navy, then, 
that Gordon proposed to carry on_ his operations; and this 
consisted of two steam-tugs and a fleet of small flat-bottomed 
boats, laden with guns and men. The Ayson—a tug eighty feet by 
sixteen, and with a draught of three feet of water—was the most 
famous of these, It carried a thirty-two pounder and a twenty-four 


howitzer, and was often used as the head-quarters of, the General, 
his presence on board being always signified by a snake-banner 
waving at the prow. 


“A ball struck Perry in the mouth, 
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repulsed. The Tai-pings poured out on the ramparts, and down to 
the edge of the moat, inflicting great damage on the besiegers. 

_it was an enemy such as this, flushed with triumph, and full of 
disdain for English leadership, that Gordon had to face when, in 
March, 1863, he Jed his crest-fallen army of three thousand of all 
nations to the field. His first step was to make it clear to his men 
that the old vegzme was at an end; to introduce British discipline 
into the command ; and to abolish once and for all the practiceof loot. 
With a rank and file composed for the most part of native Chinese, 
and with the legacy of rough and dashing non-commissioned officers 
left him by his predecessors, the task before him meant not only the 
conquest of the ‘enemy, but the conquest of hisown men. A few 
officers of the 67th Regiment, stationed at Shanghai, had volun- 
teered on his appointment being made known ; but only a few, for 
the terms of their entry rendered it compulsory that they should be 
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He fell screaming into his Captain’s arms, and almost 
immediately expired.” 


Gordon’s first movement was to steam up the Vangtse Estuary, 
and to land, under cover of the Imperialists, at Fushan, which 
lies on the southern bank of the Yangtse River. The capture 
of Fushan and the relief of Chanzu, a loyal garrison hemmed in by the 
rebels on all sides, were the work of two days. ‘This accomplished, 
he took his men back to head-quarters, drilled them, and 
started to the attack of Taitsan, the scene of Holland’s disaster. 
The garrison of this town consisted of ten thousand men, 
well armed, and supported by a number of English, French, 
and Italian renegades. _ With his little army of three 
thousand, and reinforced by a body of Imperialist troops, he. 
went straightway to the assault ; he bridged the moat with gun- 
boats, breached and mounted the walls, and after a desperate 
struggle captured the city. The rebels poured out of the gates 
terror-stricken, and trampling one another to death. Gordon was 
much affected by his own loss, which was most severe ; and to add 
to his distress, several of the rebel prisoners were put to death by 
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The officers of his force were brave men en' 
him into the thick of the fire. - 


ough, but were not always ready to face their desperate antagonists. 
He carried one weapon to direct his troops—he had but a little cane, 
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Gordon, in his mild way, 
and this soon won for itself the name o: 
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would take one or other of these by the arm, and lead 


f * Gordon’s magic wand of victory.’” 
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the Imperialists. The conduct of his allies brought upon him the 
unjust anger and indignation of the public and the Press—unjust 
because it was impossible for him to prevent an act for which the 
Imperialists were alone responsible. 

And he was by no means easyastohisownmen. They had fought 
hard, but their discipline had been lax, and they had been guilty of 
their old offence, plunder. To show his’. disapproval, Gordon 
marched them forthwith to Quinsan, the next rebel centre, before 
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The Futai, and Commander of the Imperialist Troops during the 
Tai-ping Rebellion 


they could dispose of their loot. There he ordered the Imperialists 
to front the walls with strong stockades before manning them ; and 
then, leading his men back to headquarters, he reorganised the 
force. He filled the gaps left by the dead and missing by officers 
from H.M. ggth Regiment, and to avert certain squabbles that had 
arisen on the question of rations, he appointed an English officer 
to the post of Assistant-Commissary-General, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. This step aroused the jealousy of the majors, 
and had it not been for the stern decision shown by their General 
they would have mutinied to a man. 

- In the attack on Quinsan the AZysoz proved of infinite service ; 
the garrison, numbering twelve thousand men, was ‘strongly de- 
fended, and the guns, as at Taitsan, were worked by European 
deserters, while a chain of outlying forts protected its water 
approaches on every side. Moreover, in the centre of the city, 
a. high hill, topped by a pagoda, commanded a view of the 
surrounding country for miles, so that the movements of the 
besiegers were closely watched, and at a given signal the garrison 
could at any moment call for reinforcements from Soochow, which 
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lay at the end of the Grand Canal, 2! , : 
miles, General Ching, an ex-rebel, who had won his spurs in the 
Imperial service, was investing Quinsan with ten thousand men, 
when Gordon, on board the Aysor, ‘and followed by his flotilla of junks 
and small boats of every description, moved forward to the attack. 

By a skilful and rapid manoeuvre the Ayson steamed up a 
narrow canal leading from the east to the west of the city, and 
surprised the defences on that side. A sharp engagement ensued, 
but the enemy, seeing himself surrounded and isolated from his 
base, began to evacuate the city. Taking advantage of the panic- 
stricken spirit of the garrison, the steamer was moved forward in 
pursuit. The shrill scream of the whistle, the clouds of smoke 
that rose from the funnel, spread terror among the fugitives. The 
greatest confusion followed ; crowds of men ran out to be shot 
down by the grape poured upon them from the guns, while thou- 
sands were either trampled to death or pushed into the water by 
their affrighted comrades as they fled for refuge to Soochow. 
The Ayson followed them up to within a mile of its walls ; then, 
throwing a warning shell into the city’s midst, steamed back to occupy 
Quinsan, which Gordon now intended to make. his head-quarters. 

The rapidity of these movements, and the daring with which they 
were followed up, struck terror into the hearts of the rebels, who 
now realised the value of positions so suddenly snatched from 
their hands. But if the capture of these places was rapid, the work 
of victory was by no means light. There were obstacles many and 
perilous to be faced ; and these not only from the enemy but from 
Gordon’s allies, the Imperialists, and his own men. General Ching, 
jealous of the Englishman’s successes, wrote to the Futai censuring 
the method by which Quinsan had been taken, and further mani- 
fested his disapproval by firing on the Ever Victorious Army. When 
confronted by its commander, the only answer he could find was to 
the effect that it was a joke, To this Gordon returned no answer, 
but started for the scene of action, determined to fight Ching as well 
as the Rebels, if that General showed signs of again indulging in 
tactics of the same kind. But there was no repetition ; Ching sent in 
an humble apology, and the matter was arranged. As regards the 
Ever Victorious Army itself, the non-commissioned officers, when 
they heard of their Commander’s resolve to make Quinsan his head- 
quarters, broke out into open mutiny, and threatened to blow up the 
superior officers, The real ground of their discontent was their 
inability to sell their loot in the new city; the ostensible one their 
objection to serve under a new officer, Major Tapp. No sooner 
did the demonstration reach Gordon’s ears than he ordered out all 
those who had shown signs of defiance, and told them that unless 
the name of the ringleader were revealed one in every five would 
be shot. The announcement was received with groans. Gordon 
then approached them, and seized a corporal who had groaned 
louder than the rest, dragged him out of the ranks, and ordered him 
tobe shot. The order was instantly obeyed. Then, turning to 
the remaining non-commissioned officers, he sent them into con- 
finement for an hour, at the same time repeating the words that if 
within that time the name of the ringleader were not given up, 
every man would be shot. He was not kept long in suspense ; an 
apology, with the culprit’s name, was soon forthcoming; the 
name was that of the condemned corporal, 

On the heels of this incident rumours came in that Burgevine 
had joined the rebels, and was plotting to win over his old followers 
to the Tai-ping cause. Thus, surrounded by dangers and difficulties 
from all sides, did Gordon pursue his conquests undaunted, up to 
the gates of Soochow. Baya series of brilliant and rapid manceuvres 
he snatched point after point of the chain of fortifications that sur- 
rounded the famous city; but all this was achieved at great risk 
and cost of life. The Commander was always foremost among his 
men, and never armed, save with a short bamboo cane, called by 
his fearless followers the ‘‘ magic wand of victory.” By his cool- 
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ness, his daring, his complete indifference to danger and death, 
his compassion for the fallen,-his stern but loving kindness 
for his own men; he had in vanquishing the enemy 
made them his friends. Often and often was the 
opportunity given to the rebel leaders to shoot him where 
he stood amid the deadly fire of grape and shell, but as 
often was the gun flung aside in very awe and admiiation of their 
great and good enemy. Nor wasit only by daring and by mercy 
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that he thus impressed both friends and foes. His men, many of 
whom had known war in other lands, saw in him, . for the 
first time, the ideal of a charmed life, and they rallied round 
him as one who could not encounter death. The stories of 
his escapes were the gossip of both camps. And no wonder. On 
one occasion during inaction he was sitting on the parapet of a 
bridge smoking a cigar when two stray shots in succession struck 
the stone on which he was seated. He left the bridge for his boat, 
to make inquiries as to what was going on. When he was half way 
across the canal the arches of the bridge fell in like a pack of cards, 
killing and injuring a number of men. The falling stones nearly 
upset his boat, but he reached the other bank safely. A curious 
incident occurred in the attack on Leeku, one of the last forts to 
succumb before the fall of Soochow. A Captain Perry, whom he 
had suspected of communicating with the Rebels, was by his side 
He had a few days before suggested he should prove his innocence 
by leading the next forlorn hope. Gordon had forgotten the circum- 


stance as they stood together at the storming of Leeku. Suddenly a 
shot struck Perry in the mouth, and he fell dying into Gordon’s arms. 
( To be continued ) 
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IN CHINA, NOVEMBER, 1863—-STORMING SOOCHOW 


“Gordon determined on a vigorous assault on the north-east angle of the Soochow wall.” 


